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In this unsettled world, ECONOMIC GEOG- 
RAPHY, Third Edition, has proved to be a depend- 
able book. It is dependable because it sticks to the 
fundamentals that do not change with political 
boundaries. The brief table of contents at the 
right will show the subject matter content, but 
it does not disclose one of the important charac- 
teristics of this book. That characteristic is the lack 
of dependence upon European political boun- 
daries. It is true that we have to show maps, but 
the discussions deal largely with natural geog- 
raphic and economic areas, such as the British 
Isles, Central Europe, the Mediterranean Coun- 
tries, and the Scandanavian Countries. 


Until political boundaries are well established 
again, here is a book that will serve you well. It is 
available with a workbook, a series of tests, and a 
teachers’ manual. 
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7 new 5-STEP learuug 


. Functional approach—practical, cot 
crete 


. Step-by-step explanation of proce 
or problem situation 





. Illustrative example of the arithme 
cal process or problem solution 


. Immediate practice through dril 
and problems 


. Spaced cumulative review 


WwW 
Fifth Edition—I194 


In order to master business arithmetic a 

student must develop speed and accuracy, 

and he must learn how to apply the funda- 

mental processes. Therefore, there are three 

skills to be learned. These are taught care- 

fully in the five-step plan, and the problem ‘ - 
material in the lessons provides for oral drills, 

mental drills, written drills, and written Dp it WSIMES 


applications. 


om * 
The instructional matter and the problems Arithmetic 
are graded according to their difficulty and 
sequence. Easy principles come first and 


more difficult principles came later. Easier 
problems come first and harder problems 


come later. To prepare students for complex APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC | 


problems, the subordinate skills and knowl- self-motivating. There is a wide rang 
edges are presented early so that when a 0 subject matter. Each lesson is meat 
difficult principle is to be taught the student ingful to the student because of th 
_ has already learned everything except the functional manner in which the aritl 
one new principle. metical processes are presented. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


By Curry and Piper 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dall 
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The ‘‘New Look’’ in Business Education 


Remarkable changes in the position of education in our democracy have 
been developing in recent years. Education today is receiving more attention 
and acceptance than ever before in the history of our country. It no longer holds 
a unique and somewhat cloistered identity, but it has been absorbed to become 
a part of our economic and social structure with its problems and contributions 
becoming of common concern. 

Business education, particularly the vocational phases, has become an 
integral part of the business structure of our society and is being called upon to 
resolve the puzzling problems arising from changing business conditions. The 
business educator, as the facilitating agent in education and training for busi- 
ness, has become more and more a part of business and less and less an educator 
in the traditional and sometimes derisive meaning of the name. In his new role 
the business educator looks, talks, and acts like a businessman. In performing 
his proper function, his counsel is sought by the business community and his 
contribution to the common welfare through the classroom is given proper 
recognition. 

The new stature achieved by business education must not be accepted with 
complacency by the business educator. New and even greater responsibilities 
attend the transformation from education and training as a nonbusiness func- 
tion to education and training as a part of business operations. Administrators 
must secure vocationally competent instructors who will enhance their com- 
petency by intimate association with the business fields served and through 
continued professional training. More stress should be given to the preparation 
of students in the several business fields. Provision should be made for co- 
operative part-time training programs to unify and extend the knowledges and 
skills important in business. Co-operative part-time training programs should 
be organized in secondary schools for beginning employees and in technical and 
professional schools for students who show promise of advancing to key posi- 
tions in business. 


A crucial problem for business education lies in the field of adult education. 
Many new businesses have been organized by persons who lack the training or 
experience that will be necessary to enable them to survive in a competitive 
market. Many workers in business are continuously in need of additional in- 
formation and new skills that will enable them to make satisfactory progress 
and to solve their problems of vocation. Business educators must exert new 
effort in planning comprehensive and functioning training programs, co-opera- 
tively with representative business leaders, that will meet the needs of manage- 
ment and personnel. After the training programs have been developed the offer- 
ings must be promoted aggressively in order that persons needing training may 
be encouraged to enroll for upgrading courses. 


Business educators must solicit opportunities to plan co-operatively with 
business leaders and must accept the responsibilities for conducting training 
programs that grow out of such planning. 


era C lamesdneg 


Donovan R. Armstrong, vice-president, Business 
Education Section, American Vocational Association; 
state supervisor of business education, Baton Rouge, 

Louisiana. 
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Typewriting Errors and Corrective Measures 


by 


D. D. Lessenberry 
School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


At times, typing errors 

should be ignored; at other 
times, they should be studied 
as the basis for remedial] prac- 
tice; and very often, they 
should be erased and corrected. 
When to ignore errors, study 
them, or erase and correct 
them is the problem. The 
question must: be answered in 
terms of the purpose of the 
typing practice in which the 
errors are made. 

Errors should be ignored 
when the purpose of the prac- 
tice is to push into new speed 
areas. To “feel out” a new speed before 
stroking patterns have been worked out is 
important in spite of errors. The only 
consideration to be given to them is that a 
check may be made to see that they do not 
exceed two or three or possibly four a minute. 
When pushing for a new speed, whether 
through timed writings or through class 
drills, more than two or three errors a minute 
should be taken as a signal that the student 
is overwriting, that the drill is too intense. 
There is no grave danger to ultimate control 
if the errors do not exceed four or five a 
minute under this plan of forcing speed, but 
it is a little safer to let two or three errors a 
minute be the flashing of the red light mean- 
ing ““Danger.” 

Errors made in drill typing should be 
ignored since the purpose of drill is to modify 
typewriting behavior. The purpose may be 
to push for a new speed, or to build control, 
or to emphasize related knowledge, such as 
how to express numbers. When typing is 
done with such a purpose, errors should be 
ignored. The reason is obvious. To center 
the thought of the student on holding down 
his errors will hinder the achievement of the 
stated purpose of the drill where that pur- 
pose is other than error control. This is the 
use of drill for the purpose of teaching stu- 
dents a new or an improved way of typing. 

Another learning situation where errors 
can be ignored safely is the experimental 
tryout—the first practice—of new problem 
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Here is a concise analysis of types of errors with 
specific suggestions for remedies. 


material. Specifically, whe 
typing problem letters in a ne 
style or when typing the firg 
tabulated reports or the firs 
rough drafts, the purpose 
the practice is to provide leam 
ing experiences. It is impera 
tive that the student and thy 
teacher recognize the differenq 
between learning and testinj 
and that practice be done i 
accordance with the know 
purpose. 

Students must be give 
some timed writings on bus 
ness letters and even on par 

of letters. They need to practice to develo 
maximum skill in handling the address ant 
in typing the closing lines, usually found ti 
be slowing-up portions of a letter. Sud 
practice should not be checked for errors 
Skill building in typing other problem mate. 
rial will follow a similar procedure, and i 
such practice errors may be uncounted 

When should errors be studied? Whe 
the typing is held to a rate that is slowe 
than the student’s forced speed, errors maj 
be studied to determine the kinds that per 
sist. It is characteristic of errors that the¥ 
multiply as soon as the student become 
conscious of making too many of them. Thi 
more the teacher talks about errors and thi 
more the student thinks about them, th 
more errors the student will make. 

Many error studies have been made. Mos 
of them have been concerned with keyboart 
errors—the striking of one letter for another 
Such studies have some, but limited, value! 
They focus attention on the persisting lette 
errors. But these studies fail to take inti 
consideration the most significant part 0 
the problem—the student at work. When: 
typist strikes m for n or i for e, for example 
the cause may be quite obscure and not aif 
all revealed by noting the number of time 
the error occurs in typing. A changed hand 
alignment with the keyboard, faulty reading 
habits, wandering attention, tension—! 
fact any one of a dozen or more factors maj 
have influenced the fingers at the time thi 
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wrong stroking occurred. Still, some analysis 
may be helpful in arriving at needed correct- 
ive practice. There is some research evidence 
to indicate that the analysis of the letter 
errors made in timed writings will give a 
listing of all the persisting errors a student 
will make when typing other materials, 
except errors in form. This means that an 
analysis of errors made on timed writings 
will provide all the data necessary for a 
determination of needed remedial practice 
for a student whether in first-, second-, or 
third-semester typewriting. 


In the early lessons of first-semester type- 
writing, ignore most of the errors. They are 
accidental or incidental and have no hidden 
meaning, for the most part. Persist in teach- 
ing and demonstrating right typewriting 
techniques, and errors will tend to disappear 
as the first awkward movements fall away 
and the pattern of fingering becomes estab- 
lished. The ability to produce acceptable 
work is the aim of the course, the goal sought 
through the many hours of practice; and in 
most offices, work is acceptable when errors 
are neatly erased and corrected. It is when 
the errors are not found and corrected that 
the work is not acceptable. 


‘ 


In the study of errors for the purpose of 
‘3 knowing how to guide student practice, it 
# will be well to identify other technique errors 
apart from errors in stroking. An imperfect 
left margin, a capital letter out of alignment, 
the piling of letters, extra spacing or failure 
§ to space between words—these are examples 
of technique errors that should bé counted 
‘Bas such and not lumped with stroking errors 
in one unintelligible total. 


The first step in analyzing errors is the 
@classification in terms of major writing 
difficulties. Study the following four classes 
s§ of errors and determine the types of errors 
that a student should care for without super- 
vision. If he is led to see how learning takes 
}place and is given an understanding of the 
best typing techniques and practice proce- 
dures, his intelligence is challenged and he 
begins to investigate the why of his mistakes. 
He cannot be expected to reach this plane of 
thoughtful analysis unless the teacher is 
constantly thinking ahead of him and guid- 
ing him in his deductions. 


The following outline illustrates the type 

‘Bo analysis of students at work, rather than 
student work, that should raise the level of 

4'yping skill and reduce the time required to 
learn to type. 
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Types Of Errors And Corrective Measures 


A. Errors in stroking technique. 


1. 


Mashing stroke. 


CAUSE: 

Pushing the key instead of hitting 
it. This stroke comes because of 
lack of freedom in finger movements 
and because of excessive emphasis 
upon slow-but-sure typing. 
CoRRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Lift the finger slightly above the 
key; strike the center of the key 
with a combination of wrist and 
finger motion. Release the key 
quickly. 


. Shoulder-punch stroke. 


CAUSE: 

Stiffening of the 
shoulder, and the finger. 
CoRRECTIVE MEASURES: 

‘Relax and lower the shoulders. 
Emphasize the slight lifting of the 
finger in making the stroke; keep 
the finger curved. Deliver the blow 
to the center of the key with a claw- 
like motion. Keep the forearm 
practically motionless. 


arm, the 


. Glancing stroke, resulting in strik- 


ing between the keys, hitting the 
rim of the key, or depressing two 
keys at once. 

CAUSE: ' 

a. Improper alignment of the 
hand with the keyboard. 

b. Indefinite recognition of letter 
sequence, causing an attempt to 
countermand a stroke impluse and 
to substitute another stroke. 


CorRECTIVE MEASURES: 

a. Check the position of the body 
in relation to the typewriter to see 
that the same position is maintained 
throughout the writing practice. 

b. Vigorously think the word to 
be typed. If the word is long or 
unfamiliar, think and type syllables. 
Use individual letter stroking only 
after failure to improve stroking on 
the syllables or word level. 


. Adjacent keys. 


CAUSE: 

a. Tenseness of muscles, causing 
a slowing up of motor responses to 
the stimulus to type. 

b. Incorrect hand position, caus- 
ing sympathetic finger movement. 
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c. Weak typing impulse caused 
by the attention slighting individual 
letter sequences. 

CORRECTIVE MEASURES: 

a. Relax the shoulders, forearms, 
and wrists. 

b. Check the position of the 
hands in relation to keyboard 
alignment, holding the elbows in or 
out as necessary to gain good strok- 
ing of all keys. 

c. Mentally pronounce the syl- 
lable or the word, and type at a 
well-controlled rate. If error per- 
sists, practice on the letter level 
until control is established. 


. Vowel confusion. 
CAUSE: 
Tendency to slight individual 
letter sequences. 
CorRRECTIVE MEASURES: 


Fix the attention on letter com- 
binations. 


. Wrong finger. 
Opposite-hand substitution. 
Cause: 

Weak and indefinite typing com- 
mand. 

CoRRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Think the individual letter until 
the finger pathway has been recon- 
structed; then return to the word 
level of typing. 


. Transposition of letters. 
CAUSE: 

Reading too far in advance of 
typing, or imperfect timing of strok- 
ing. 

CorRRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Type at a slower rate, giving 
particular attention to the timing 
of each stroke. Type on the letter 
level until control is re-established. 


. Piling of letters. 
CAUSE: 

a. Piling or crowding at the end 
of the line is usually caused by 
speeding up to “beat the bell’; to 
get in the additional stroke before 
the margin mechanism locks. 

b. Pilmg or crowding in words 
within the line is probably caused 
by the imperfect timing of strokes, 
coupled with a tenseness of muscles. 

Note: The mechanism of the 
machine may need attention. 


CoRRECTIVE MEASURES: 

a. Listen for the bell and prepare 
to syllabicate at the first division. 
Do not try to crowd additional let- 
ters on the line. 

b. Type at a slightly slower rate, 
and time the stroking evenly. RE- 
LAX the muscles of the upper arms 
and shoulders. Relaxation and 
smooth timing: are effective correc- 
tive measures for this type of error. 


. Omission of letters. 


CauUsE: 

Uneven force behind strokes, or & 
incorrect hand alignment with the 
keyboard that causes the reach to 
fall short in delivering the blow to 


-the center of the key. Reading 


ahead at times causes the omission 
of a letter from the end of the word 
or from the beginning of the suc- 
ceeding one where the words end 
and begin with letters controlled by 
the same fingers. 

CoRRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Practice for equal force behind 
all strokes. Check the hand posi- 
tion. Remedial practice should be 
at an even rhythm and on an in- 
dividual letter level. 


. Addition of letters. 


CAuUsE: 

Substitution of familiar sequence 
caused by lessened attention to 
word ending. In many cases, read- 
ing ahead will cause the substitution 
of a letter from a word to be typed 
later. (This is similar to omission 
listed under 9.) 

CoRRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Fix the attention on syllables or 
specific letter sequences. A vigorous 
thinking of the word or the letter 
combinations will reduce this type 
of error to a minimum. It is seldom 
necessary to resort to typing on the 
letter level in order to correct this 
error. 


B. Errors in basic knowledge or in under- 
standing. 


CAUSE: 

Incomplete study of the basic 
principles; too limited practice in 
the application of principles. 
CorRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Develop the dictionary habit for 
syllabication difficulties. Recon- 
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struct knowledge through drill at 
stated intervals. Give closer atten- 
tion to the meaning of the material 
as it is typed. 


C. Errors in manipulation. 
1. Imperfect left margin. 


CAUSE: 

Uneven carriage return. 
CorRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Check the position in relation to 
the carriage throw, and adjust the 
amount of energy to the length of 
the line and to the carriage tension. 
Carriage-throw technique will vary 
with different typewriters. 


. Imperfect shifting for capitals. 
CAvUsE: 

Releasing shift key too quickly or 
not depressing it firmly. 
CorRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Practice typing capitals with a 
lengthened one-count, depressing the 
shift key firmly and holding it down 
until the letter key has been struck 
and released. 


. Inaccurate alignment of = “fill-in” 
material. 
CAUSE: 

Failure to gauge line and letter. 
CorRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Gauge line and letter through the 
use of the paper release, the vari- 
able line spacer, and the line scale. 
.Each typewriter must be studied in 
order to make the correct alignment 
adjustments. 


. Failure to space between words. 
CAUSE: 

Letting the thumb rest on the 
space bar, or a tendency to slur 
words in reading. This error fre- 
quently occurs when the typist is 
working into the word-recognition 
level of typing. 

CoRRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Strike the bar vigorously in the 
center. Lift the thumb immediately 
after the stroke. If error persists, 
practice on the letter level and give 
the count for space control. 


. Extra spacing between letters. 
CAUSE: 

a. Too hard a stroke. 

b. Failure to release the key 
quickly. 
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c. Touching the end of the space 
bar when reaching for the shift key. 
CorREcCTIVE MEASUREs: 

a. Lighten the power behind the 
stroke, and check to see that the 
shoulder-punch stroke is not used. 

b. Release the key quickly with- 
out permitting the finger to follow 
the key on its downward movement. 

ce. Curve the controlling finger 
and move it to the center of the 


' shift key. Check the position of the 


wrist in relation to the frame of the 
typewriter. 


. Lack of uniform indentions. 


CAUSE: 

Releasing the tabulator key too 
quickly. 

CorrREcTIVE MEASURES: 

Drill on holding the tabulator key 
down until the carriage has com- 
pleted its movement. The tabulator 
key stroke is a hold stroke; the key- 
board keys are controlled by a 
quick, forceful stroke that em- 
phasizes the release of the key. 


. Failure to start typing after carriage 


return. 
CAUvUsE: 

Looking up for the carriage return 
and hesitancy in finding the guide 
position for the hand used in throw- 
ing the carriage. 

CorRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Hold the eyes on the copy. Prac- 
tice returning the carriage in one 
count and starting to type on the 
second count. 


. Clashing of keys. 


CAUSE: 

Stroking two keys at the same 
time, or depressing the guide keys 
slightly when the fingers are not in 
stroking action. 

CorRECTIVE MEASURES: 

Control the timing of the strokes 
through typing with greater em- 
phasis upon evenness of stroking. 
Let the fingers barely touch the 
guide keys. 


D. Errors in reading copy. 


CAUSE: 

Raising eyes from the copy, read- 
ing ahead, and inattention to word 
sequence. 


(Concluded on page 350) 





A Guide for Advisory Committees in Business Education 


A reproduction of “A Manual of Procedures for Representative Advisory 

Committees in Commercial Education” compiled by Marguerite Crum- 

ley, assistant state supervisor for commercial education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 


Business training should be as adjustable 
and flexible as business. It has to be con- 
stantly evaluated, improved, and revised. 
{t is not static; it is dynamic. Because this 
is true, the business teacher has need for 
consulting with businessmen and employees 
in office occupations to keep the training 
program of the school in line with modern 
business methods and practice. 

Many progressive business teachers and 
department heads in Virginia have already 
consciously or unconsciously taken many of 
the preliminary steps toward organizing an 
advisory committee for their schools. There 
are few, if any, business teachers who have 
not at one time or another checked with 
the employers of their students to find out 
how their former students are getting along 
on the job and to what extent their abilities 
in terms of knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
are meeting the employers’ requirements as 
an office worker. Teachers contact their 
graduates to ascertain the extent to which 
they are using the training received in the 
high school and whether there are any weak- 
nesses and deficiencies in their training as 
revealed by their experience on the job. 
Many business teachers are known to contact 
prospective employers to find out what they 
require in the way of training and personal 
qualifications of workers in order to be able 
to recommend a business senior who will 
most nearly meet the requirements of a 
particular job. 

Some of the business teachers work in 
local offices and stores on week ends and 
during the summer vacation. This gives 
them the opportunity to become well ac- 
quainted with employers and learn from 
firsthand experience specific job require- 
ments. An increasing and encouraging 
number of teachers are arranging with local 
stores and offices for their seniors to secure 
part-time employment during school, in 
the after-school hours, on Saturdays, and 
during vacations. In making such arrange- 
ments the teacher necessarily contacts em- 
ployers to find out the kind of part-time 
jobs to be filled and the kind of training 
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these jobs require to enable these part-time 
students to render satisfactory service. 

Through active participation in commu. 
nity activities; through membership in local 
organizations, many of which are of a busi- 
ness nature; and through serving as secretary 
of local committees, clubs, and organiza. 
tions, business teachers have many oppor. 
tunities to cultivate business contacts and 
to learn from businessmen their opinions as 
to the amount and kind of vocational busi- 
ness that should be made available to the 
in-school youth in the local high school 

There is an increasing number of busines 
teachers in Virginia, as in other states, wh 
are called in by businessmen for consulta- 
tion on business methods, procedures, and 
problems on which a business teacher has ; 
recognized competence. Advice and assist- 
ance are not infrequently given on account: 
ing systems, filing systems, the use of special- 
ized office machines, advertising mediums 
and techniques, and even the development 
of in-service training programs for employed 
business workers. 

Through these and numerous other busi- 
ness community contacts, the business 
teacher has had many opportunities to ob- 
tain the constructive point of view and 
advice of business leaders regarding the 
elements of adequate business training pro- 
grams on the secondary-school level. At the 
same time, he has discovered many individ- 
uals who are interested in youth, in the 
school in general, and in the business depart- 
ment in particular. From such individuals 
an advisory committee may be formed, 
whose concerted action and advice can be 


and to the school in turning out competent 
office workers. 

DEFINITION. A _ representative advisory 
committee is a lay group of people interested 
in education who organize to give assistance 
to the schools in planning an educational 
program that will prepare students to take 
their proper place in the community. For 
example, an advisory committee for com- 
mercial education is a group of employer 
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nd employees in office occupations organiz- 
d to advise the school administrators and 
ommercial teachers concerning the training 
f office workers in that community. 

auTuority. The prerogatives of the rep- 
esentative advisory committee are only 
onsultative in nature and do not extend to 
ny authority over the school, the adminis- 
ation, or the teachers. However, there are 
umerous benefits that will accrue to the 
nembers serving on such a committee, 
mong which are better trained beginning 
orkers to be employed, advanced training 
or experienced workers, expert advice on 
fice problems, and in-service training pro- 


ary egrams. 


‘fo cover. 


ssist- 
ount- 


KINDS OF REPRESENTATIVE ADVISORY COM- 
itTEES. Each representative advisory com- 
nittee, although closely related to the others, 
as a somewhat different purpose and area 
The ones that are related to the 
ield of business education are: 

1. State representative advisory commit- 

tee for all vocational education. 

2. State advisory committee for one field 

of vocational education, such as busi- 
ness education. 


. State advisory committee for one 


particular occupation or trade, such as 
stenography. 


. Area advisory committee within a field 


of vocational education, such as busi- 
ness education. 

. Local advisory committee for all voca- 
tional education. 

. Local advisory committee for one field 
of vocational education, such as busi- 
ness education. 

. Local advisory committees in one phase 
of one field in vocational education. 

. Local occupational committees, such 
as bookkeepers or file clerks. 


REPRESENTATIVE STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


“OR BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


suggested Functions. 

1. To review the employment oppor- 
tunities for beginning workers within 
the state, with the view toward devel- 
oping an over-all and balanced training 
program. 

. To review the nature and extent of 
adult business employment in the state. 

. To conduct a survey and to make 
appraisals of existing training pro- 
grams, both from a quantitative and a 
qualitative standpoint. 

4. To advise in the development of an 


adequate training program with regard 
to curriculums, equipment, teacher 
qualification, salary, and teacher-train- 
ing facilities. 

5. To interpret the need for an adequate 
training program to the public. 

6. To review and evaluate at regular 
intervals the training programs and 
their accomplishments to see what 
adjustments, changes, refinements, and 
modifications are necessary to meet the 
needs of the in-school youth, adults, 
and the business community. 

REPRESENTATION ON THE STATE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE ADVISORY COMMITTEE. Representatives 
may be selected from any of the various 
state-wide organizations interested in busi- 
ness and in public education or individuals 
prominent in the fields of business and 
interested in education. Most organizations 
have educational committees, the members 
of which are interested in an improved edu- 
cational program for office workers. Some 
member or members of the educational com- 
mittee might be selected. However, repre- 
sentatives do not necessarily have to be 
members of the educational committee. 

A representative list of organizations 

includes the following: 
1. State Chamber of Commerce. 


2. National Office Management Associa- 
tion. 


3. Retail Merchants Association. 
. Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. 
. Virginia Education Association. 
. Virginia Vocational Association. 
. Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion. 
8. Office workers. 
9. Division school superintendents. 
10. School principals. 
11. Teacher-training institutions. 
How Selected. 


1. Members are appointed by the state 
superintendent of instruction upon 
nomination by the state supervisor 
for commercial education. 


. Each organization selects three nom- 
inees from which the state supervisor 
for commercial education nominates 
one member. 

. The state supervisor may also nom- 
inate any individual whose services 
he believes will be of value to the 
committee. 
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Number and Tenure of the Members. 


1. The committee should be limited to 
nine or eleven members. 


2. Tenure should be for two years with 
staggered terms. 


. Local 


Provision for Meeting. 


1. Meetings may be called by the state 
supervisor for commercial education. 

2. Expenses should be paid for those 
members who otherwise would have 
to pay their own expenses. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEES FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


Kinds. 
advisory committees as has been previously 
mentioned. The ones to be used in the field 
of business education are: 

Local advisory committee for business 
education. This is an over-all commit- 
tee, which sets up the following advi- 
sory committees when advisable: 

a. 


There are several different loca] 


Local advisory committees for one 
phase of business education, such 
as clerical practice. 


occupational committees. 
These are special temporary com- 
mittees that are made up of special- 
ists (employers, employees, and 
supervisors) in a particular occupa- 
tion to advise the advisory commit- 
tee or the school on some one phase 
of training, such as that of a file 
clerk, a machine operator, or a 
bookkeeper. 


SUGGESTED FUNCTIONS OF A LOCAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

1. To advise and assist school commercial 
department staffs in determining initial 
employment opportunities in the school 
service area. 


a. 


To find out the number of beginning 
jobs: available within the school 
service area annually. 


. To find out whether those jobs re- 


quire training principally in school 
or principally on the job. 

To find out preference with reference 
to age and sex. 


. To find out how many jobs are of a 


highly specialized nature, requiring 
only a knowledge of shorthand, typ- 
ing, and related subjects, or of book- 
keeping and related subjects, or of a 
general clerical training, office ma- 
chine operations, and related sub- 
jects. 


2. To determine the kind, amount, a 


. To determine the training need of ‘ 


e. To find out which jobs and | 
many such jobs, particularly 
small offices, require knowledges : 
skillls in more than one Phase| 
business training. 

f. To determine which jobs have d i) 5. 
nite promotional opportunities 4 
the kind and amount of trainj 
needed beyond that provided | 
initial employment to assist 
trainee in securing these prot} 
tional opportunities. 





place of training needed. 

a. To help determine ‘whether mi 
mum training only sufficient 
qualify for initial employme 
should be given or whether init 
training plus some additional tre}: 
ing to qualify for promotion sho} 
be given. 

b. To help determine whether train 
should be restricted to one phase 
business, such as_ stenography 
bookkeeping, or whether more t’ 
one phase of business should be 


cluded. 


ec. To determine whether trai 
should include part-time work 
perience. 


of-school youth and adult work 

a. To find the number and kin« 
adult business workers within 
community and the approximi 
annual rate of turnover. 

b. To find out the causes for dismis 
and layoffs. 

c. To find out to what degree empl 
ees were properly prepared by sc 
training for jobs in which they 
now engaged. 





. To determine curriculum and cou 


content in more detail than the s 
committee. 


a. To help determine curriculums 3 
‘course content in the light of 
findings in the local school serv 
area. 

b. To advise the school as to the sho 
intensive, specific courses which § 
needed to meet a definite traini 
need recognized by either or bo 
employee and employer, such as 
course on Federal or state incol 
taxes for the bookkeeper or the 14 
man, particularly for adult traini 
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arly ce. To help determine whether longer g. To find out if the company is willing 
iges { courses are necessary to provide for to pay wages comparable to that of 
ee the upgrading and promotion of other beginners performing similiar 
adult workers. duties. 
ve di5. To assist the-school in maintaining and h. To find out if there is a manager, a 
ties 4 achieving better selection and place- supervisor, or an experienced em- 
train}. ment of trainees. ployee within the organization who 
ded | a. To help determine the number that would and could take an interest in 
sist should be trained for specific jobs the student and give-him the right 
pro1 Te eaealiMonal i Png Ic ’ kind and amount of instruction 
ae eS ee ee for “breaking in” on the job. 
as to age, sex, personality, interest, ‘eee we 3 
we ability, knowledge of general sub- 7. To assist in obtaining part-time em- 
jects (nonbusiness subjects, such as ployment for co-operative students. 
— English), and skill in technical sub- 8. To assist the school in selecting and 
Laiat jects. obtaining the services of department 
loyma . To determine the leading character- supervisors, Junior executives, mana- 
r ini istics employees should possess for gers, and other outstanding office 
al — particular jobs. For example, a workers to conduct classes for adult 
» sho} definitely routine or repetitive job workers. 
would require a student suited to 9. To advise and assist the school in 
teninl repetitive tasks, whereas jobs re- making follow-up studies of graduates 
phase quiring necessary contact with other to find out the kinds of businesses in 
phy employees and the public should which they have secured employment 
re t't! have workers with the personal and and to help determine the extent to 
A he social characteristics needed to fit which their school training prepared 
them for this particular job. A job them for satisfactory employment and 
ait where the trainee does not come in — promotion. 
ba contact _— — a ~ 10. To advise and assist the school in 
person who prefers to work alone. making job analyses of the principal 
1 of ‘| . To advise in setting up standards for occupations within the school service 
work, and selection of training stations for area to determine vocational and 
ie co-operative part-time students. mere ee content and train- 
aon a. To determine whether the organiza- — ‘ 
eestael tion considered for a work station is a. To advise the school in the selec- 
progressive and forward looking. tion of the personnel for special 
‘smisq >. To determine whether the organiza- peste 94 0 ep — 
tion considered for a work station is tees to help make job analyses an 
mal interested in young people,. whether —— ae "ay gy = 
oa it is public spirited and desires to paves rs ype th onl pa ‘ 
ee help the public school in training ae ae eS 
y young people. ; ity. ; ; 
ce. To determine whether work stand- b. To select a special occupational 
iy ards within the organization are committee to set up a course in a 
he s satisfactory to give the student op- particular field, such as accounting, 
portunity to learn good methods and to meet the local situation. In 
ums @ procedures and whether the work is such a case, it v7 advisable to con- 
t of of sufficient variety and importance stitute a special committee on 
| serv to be educationally sound. training in accounting, composed 
d. To determine whether the physical] of sepeedenianores <0 Cogeayare of 
he sho ji surroundings are satisfactory a boqmmeapess and of greene. + 
hich tary. and » th vs and accountants. This committee 
‘ental Ys ee ; will help the school in making a 
om © To determine whether the business careful analysis of the extent of 
ah ia or employer has the respect and good training needs in setting up an 
incol will of the people of the community . outline for a training program for 
the li f. To find out the possibility and like- . such workers, in selecting a compe- 
beiatall lihood of the trainee being employed tent teacher, and in arranging the 
on a full-time basis. time and place for such a class. 
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11. To assist the school in promoting 
business education and to interpret 
the program and its needs to the 
community. 

a. To work with the school in arrang- 
ing field trips for business students 
to offices, stores, and manufactur- 
ing organizations. 

. To work with the school in organiz- 
ing student clubs and arranging 
extracurricular activities of a busi- 
ness nature. 


. To advise and help the school in 
arranging for appropriate contests, 
displays of work, community dem- 
onstrations, and open house. 

. To help secure from businessmen 
and women of the community suit- 
able awards, prizes, and recogni- 
tion. 

. To interpret to the school board, 
school administrators, taxpayers, 
and the public in general the busi- 
ness training needs of the beginning 
worker and of employed workers 
in the community. 


. To advise and help in securing sum- 
mertime employment for business 
teachers in order to contribute to 
their occupational competency by 
keeping their knowledges, skills, and 


methods in line with constantly chang- 
ing business methods. 


Representation. The members of the local 
representative advisory committee should 
be selected on the basis of their interest in 
and knowledge of what constitutes adequate 
training for business workers and may be 
comprised of: 


1. Local business and service clubs, the 
president chairman of an educational 
committee, a member of an educa- 
tional committee, or an interested 
member. 


2. Office employers as well as employees 
who are not too far removed in time 
from their school experience. 

. The local vocational business teacher- 
co-ordinator and one related business 
subject teacher. 

. The school superintendent or the 
school principal will be an ex-officio 
member. 

The school should avoid having on the same 
committee an employer and his employee. 
The relationship of the members of the local 
representative advisory committee should 
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be such as to encourage complete freedom oy 
the part of its members in giving their sug 
gestions and advice. It is also considere/ 
inadvisable to have more than one represe. 
tative from the same business organizati:, 
In order to insure that the committee is 4 
representative as possible, there should k 
only one member from the same kind {¢ 
business, unless the training program in th 
local school is highly restrictive and limit 
to the training of workers in only one or two 
kinds of business occupations. In the ca 
of the local occupational committee, th 
members would, of necessity, be from thd 
same occupational field. 

In a locality in which there are two o 
more secondary or vocational schools offer 
ing business training but serving the san 
area, one local representative advisory com 
mittee may be set up for all the schools 
This committee will advise with the variou 
school administrators with respect to th 
extent and degree of concentration an 
specialization of the levels of training withi 
all the respective schools and will perfori 
the same functions as any other local advis 
ory committee. 

Organizations which might be represente 
on the representative local advisory commil 
tee are: 

1. Chamber of Commerce. 


2. National Office Management Associ 
tion. 


3. Retail Merchants Association. 
. Business and Professional Women 
Club. 
. Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Civitan Clul 
etc. 


Participation of School Administrator 
The local advisory committee members a 
appointed by the school superintendent upo 
recommendation of the local business teache! 
co-ordinator. Either the school superi 
tendent or the secondary-school princip: 
(one or the other) should be an ex-offia 
member of the local advisory committe 


Selection of Members. 


1. The head of the business departmeni 
in co-operation with the high schot 
principal, shall submit to the divisio 
superintendent of schools a list 1 
persons to be considered for membe 
ship on the committee. 

. Where the business teacher is new! 
the community and has not had ti 
to become acquainted with the loc 
business people, it is advisable to 
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up a steering committee for a period 

of one year prior to organizing a 

representative local advisory commit- 

tee. 

a. The steering committee should be 
selected upon as nearly the ‘same 
basis as that of the local advisory 
committee. 

b. The members of the steering com- 
mittee may or may not be asked to 
serve on the local advisory com- 
mittee. 

c. The two committees differ in that 
the steering committee is a tempo- 
rary group comprised of members 
whose worth is not known to the 
business teacher and whose service 
has a definite terminal date, leaving 
an opportunity for selecting per- 
manent committee members whose 
interest in and knowledge of busi- 
ness education may be of greater 
value to the school program. 


3. Before the appointment of members 


is made, the nominees should be 
contacted in person by the business 
teacher or the principal of the high 
school to explain the purpose of the 
steering committee or of the local 
representative advisory committee 
and the opportunity it will present for 
serving the school and the business 
community. Their assent should be 
secured for serving on this committee 
before they are formally appointed. 


Number and Tenure of Members. 
1. Number of members. 


a. In a small center involving only 
one school, it is reeommended that 
the local advisory committee have 
not less than three or more than 
five members. 

b. In the larger centers, particularly 
in divisions in which there is more 
than one secondary school, the 
local advisory committee should be 
larger, not to exceed nine members. 

c. The committee should not be so 
large in number and so diverse in 
the basis and fundamental interest 
(interest in the school, in young 
people, and in business) of its 
members as to make it unwieldy 
and ineffective. 


2. Tenure of Members. 


a. The tenure of each committee 
member should not be less than 
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two years and in small communi- 

ties may well run longer. 

b. It is suggested that the term of the 
members of the advisory committee 
be set up on a staggering basis with 
one third, for example, serving one, 
two, and three years, respectively, 
with the term of each member 
determined by mutual agreement. 


c. Interested members: whose contri- 
butions are valuable may succeed 
themselves on the advisory com- 
mittee and the membership may 
be continued indefinitely. 


Frequency of Meetings. 
1. In the initial stage, the first years of 


the advisory committee, it will be 
necessary to meet more frequently 
and for longer periods of time than it 
will be necessary to meet after the 
local situation has been carefully 
studied and analyzed and a training 
program developed and established to 
meet current training needs. 


. There is no justification in considering 


that the regular meetings of the local 
advisory committee may be discon- 
tinued after the training need of the 
local committee has been thoroughly 
investigated and a currently adequate 
training program has been organized 
within the school. Business is dynam- 
ic. Training methods, procedures, 
content, and standards are never 
static. Even though the business edu- 
cation program may appear to be 
functioning satisfactorily, it is neces- 
sary to constantly review the training 
needs of the community and to crit- 
ically evaluate the existing training 
program for continuous adjustment, 
refinement, and strengthening. 


. The meetings should be carefully 


planned in advance to consider some 
definite problem or problems on real 
training situations and needs. 


. The head of the business department 


should consult with his associates 
(fellow teachers, principals, and lay 
chairman) in planning the agenda of 
the meeting well in advance. Copies 
of the agenda should be mailed in 
advance to members of the committee 
with such comments and explanations 
as to make clear to the members of 
the committee the problems to be 
considered and the objectives to be 
discussed. 
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5. 


6. 


Organization. 


There should be no more than four 
regular meetings in each school year. 


The chairman of the committee in 
consultation with the head of the busi- 
ness department may call special 
meetings when it is deemed advisable 
to do so. 


There is no one type of 


committee organization that is necessarily 
best for every loca] community in general. 
The following organization is only a sugges- 
tion of how a representative advisory com- 
mittee may be organized. 


1. Officers. 


a. Chairman. 
(1) Presides over the committee. 


(2) Will be selected by the ballot- 
ing of the members of the 
advisory committee. 


(3) Should be someone other than 
the business teacher and the 
school administrator. The 
members of the advisory com- 
mittee may wish the head of 
the business department to 
serve at the beginning as the 
informal chairman of the com- 
mittee. Such informal chair- 
manship on the part of the 
head of the business depart- 
ment should be limited to the 
first few meetings or until the 
committee is organized and its 
plan of work definitely mapped 
out and agreed upon. 


b. Secretary. 

(1) May be a member or a non- 
member of the committee. He 
may be one of the business 
teachers, or a competent local 
secretary might be secured on a 
voluntary basis. 

(2) Appointed by chairman. 


2. Time and place of meeting. 





a. Consideration should be given to 
the advantages of meeting some 
place other than the school, such as 
a business office, conference room, 
or hotel. If possible, the members 
should be seated around a table so 
that each one faces the others and 
thereby is encouraged to partici- 
pate easily in the discussions. 


b. Time of meeting should be decided 
upon by the committee. 








Suggested Agenda of the First Meeting. Th« 
following agenda may cover one or tw 
meetings depending upon the length o/ 


discussions. 


Ample opportunity should b« 


given for each member to express his opin 
ions and to answer any questions. 


A 


The teacher-co-ordinator will preside 
over the first meeting and will discuss 
the objectives of the business educa- 
tion program, the status of the busi- 
ness education program, and what it 
should do. Following this discussion 
there may be a question-and-answer 
period. 


. There should then follow a discussion 


by the group, led by the teacher-co- 
ordinator, on what an advisory com- 
mittee can do to help promote a better 
program of business education. After 
this discussion it can be determined 
by the group whether or not an advi- 
sory committee is needed. 


. If the group decided that such a com- 


mittee is needed, a chairman and a 
secretary should be selected. 


. The group should then make an 


agenda of its procedures and projects 
to be undertaken. 


. Select one project from the agenda to 


be worked on first. 


. Discuss ways and means of carrying 


out the project. 








Typewriting Errors 
(Continued from page 343) 


CORRECTIVE MEASURES: 


Hold the eyes on the copy, control 
the machine parts by touch, and 
attend vigorously to the sentence ele- 
ments—words, punctuation, para- 
graphing, and the use of capitals. 


Attention to inaccurate letter stroking is 
important, but the isolation of writing dif- 
ficulties other than keyboard errors is just 
as important if specific practice is to be 
directed toward the improvement of a tech- 
nique. Neither teacher nor students should 
be so concerned about the errors made that 
these errors will assume major importance. 
Get rid of errors by correct habits of typing. 
List technique difficulties daily; list errors 
in typing, also, but recognize the futility of 
retyping a word, a phrase, a line, or a para- 
graph unless the purpose of the retyping is 
fully understood. Practice, to improve, must 
be directed toward the specific improvement 


of a known writing difficulty. 
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Virginia State Plan for Vocational Office Training 


A reproduction of the state plan developed by A. L. Walker, state 

supervisor, Commercial Education Service, and Marguerite Crumley, 

assistant state supervisor for commercial education, State Department 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 


This plan is the basis for an agreement 
between the State Board of Education and 
local school divisions. 


Purposes. 


To provide for the public schools of 
Virginia a program of vocational office 
training that is consistent with employ- 
ment needs of business and employ- 
ment opportunities for youth and adults 
in the school service area. 


Basic Features. 


1. 





Provisions for making community- 
wide employment opportunity surveys 
as a means of determining valid bases 
for program development in office train- 
ing. 


. Provisions for making job analyses of 


office occupations as a means for deter- 
mining functional course content in 
office training. 


. Provisions for assisting existing guid- 


ance facilities in developing a more 
effective program of vocational advise- 
ment, student placement, and occupa- 
tional follow-up of dropouts and gradu- 
ates of the commercial departments. 


. Provisions for the development of adult 


extension programs for retraining and 
upgrading employed office workers. 


. Provisions for establishing co-operative 


part-time training programs for in- 
school youth and for the co-ordination 
of classroom instruction with actual 
job experiences. 


. Provisions for the establishment of 


vocational undergraduate and graduate 
teacher-education programs at colleges 
designated by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


. Provisions for teacher improvement 


and higher professional proficiency 
through the incentive of a schedule of 
special vocational ratings which qualify 
the teacher-co-ordinator for progressive 
salary increments and make available 
to the employing school board corre- 
sponding amounts of vocational funds 
for paying such increments. 
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8. Provisions for local school divisions to 


participate in such vocational funds as 
may be made available. Reimburse- 
ment from vocational funds is condi- 
tioned upon the vocational rating of 
the teacher, local employment oppor- 
tunity, and the adequacy of local train- 
ing facilities. The rate of reimburse- 
ment for the teacher-co-ordinator’s 
salary is based upon a graduated scale 
ranging from 40 per cent to 70 per cent 
of the base salary for that proportion 
of time devoted exclusively to voca- 
tional business training. Base salary 
is the salary that would be paid the 
teacher exclusive of vocational reim- 
bursements. 


SECTION I. OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH—A BASIS 


FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


A. Community Surveys. 
1. As a means of establishing valid bases 


fdr program development in office train- 
ing, school divisions desiring to par- 
ticipate in the financial benefits under 
this plan are required to make a com- 
munity-wide, employment-opportunity 
survey. Such a survey will reveal the 
number and kinds of office jobs in the 
school service area, the normal annual 
demand for various kinds of office 
workers, and the type of school training 
necessary to prepare prospective em- 
ployees for entrance into the jobs avail- 
able. The normal mobility factor of the 
population and the consequent occupa- 
tional opportunities in adjacent or 
regional urban areas should be con- 
sidered. 


. Local school divisions may use consider- 


able latitude in formulating survey 
plans and procedures. If reimburse- 
ment from state vocational funds is 
contemplated, such plans and proce- 
dures must be approved by the director 
of research of the State Department of 
Education prior to the beginning of the 
survey and a report of the results 
furnished the State Department of 
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Education prior to the second semi- 
annual reimbursement from vocational 
funds. 


. Copies of “A Manual of Procedures for 
Making Community Occupational Sur- 
veys” may be obtained from the State 
Department of Education upon re- 
quest. 


B. Job Analyses. 


1. The subject-matter content of voca- 
tional office-training courses should be 
based directly on the knowledges, skills, 
attitudes, occupational techniques, and 
standards of performance of the job for 
which training is given. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the instructor of such 
training be thoroughly familiar with 
the different job requirements as they 
relate to the kind and frequency of job 
activities and the technical, physical, 
mental, and emotional factors requisite 
to vocational success. 


. Local school divisions wishing to par- 
ticipate in the financial benefits under 
this plan shall provide the instructor of 
vocational office training with the 
necessary time in his daily schedule to 
make actual job analyses in at least 
one occupation each alternate school 
year, beginning not later than the 
second year of participation in this 
program. A minimum aggregate of 5 
clock hours a week should be provided 
for this phase of the vocational pro- 
gram. 


. Copies of ““A Manual of Procedures for 
Making Job Activity Analyses’ may 
be obtained from the State Depart- 
ment of Education upon request. 


SECTION II. LOCAL INSTRUCTIONAL PLANS AND 


FACILITIES 


A. Plans. 


Local school divisions desiring to par- 
ticipate in this plan shall provide the State 
Department of Education with a detailed 
plan of instruction and counseling proce- 
dures including teaching: outlines and 
work-co-ordination schedules for each 
teacher or co-ordinator who qualifies for 
vocational benefits under any of the fol- 
lowing types of training: pre-employment 
training, co-operative part-time training, 
adult extension training. Whichever of 
these types of instructional organization 
is chosen must be supported by written 
outlines describing course content, train- 
ing objectives, student admission require- 
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ments, and teacher-co-ordinator qualifica- 
tions. These must be approved by the 
State Department of Education prior to 
the completion of the reimbursement con- 
tract. 


B. Physical Facilities. 


The rooms and physical equipment of the 
office-training laboratory must be ade- 
quate for the training of office workers. 
Layout, office furniture, machines, applian- 
ces, and instructional supplies and facilities 
appropriate to the job-training objective 
must be provided by the local school 
division and approved by the State De- 
partment of Education before any voca- 
tional reimbursement is authorized. 


SECTION III. TYPES OF VOCATIONAL OFFICE 
TRAINING 


A. Pre-employment. 


1. Purpose. Pre-employment office train- 
ing has as its objective the develop- 
ment of marketable skills, knowledges, 
and attitudes that will enable a person 
to enter upon successful initial employ- 
ment in an office occupation. Pre-cin- 
ployment training is intended for high 
school seniors and postgraduates. All 
students who are admitted to these 
classes shall have declared their inten- 
tions to enter upon full-time office em- 
ployment upon the completion of the 
prescribed vocational course. 


. Extent of Training. Students enrolled 
in pre-employment classes must devote 
a minimum of 15 school periods in 
instruction a week to vocational and 
related office training. At least one 
semester, and preferably the second 
semester of pre-employment training, 
shall consist of office-laboratory prac- 
tice for at least two consecutive school 
periods daily. The furniture, equip- 
ment, instructional supplies, and appli- 
ances must be appropriate to minimum 
requirements of the usual business 
office employing workers of the type 
for which the training is given. 


B. Co-operative Part-time. 


1. Definition and Objective. Co-operative 
part-time office training combines, on 
a systematic work-and-study schedule, 
vocational instruction with job experi- 
ence in an office occupation and pre- 
pares for full-time employment upon 
graduation or completion of the course. 
Co-operative part-time office training 
is intended for seniors, postgraduates, 
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. Length of Course. 


. Student Qualifications. 


. Work Stations. 


and other persons who have left full- 
time school and who have entered upon 
part-time employment. 

The co-operative 
part-time training program shall be 
planned for a minimum of 18 weeks, 
although a period of 36 weeks is strong- 
ly recommended, and should occur as 
near the end of the training program as 
possible, preferably during the ter- 
minal semester. Students enrolled in 
co-operative part-time classes shall de- 
vote a minimum of 10 class periods a 
week to instruction in office training 
and not less than 15 nor more than 25 
clock hours a week to on-the-job work 
experience of the type for which they 
are being trained. One and one-half 
unit of school credit shall be given for 
each semester of co-operative part- 
time office training. 


Before a co- 
operative part-time training program 
is approved, suitable work stations 
(places of part-time employment) for 
at least 60 per cent of the class member- 
ship must be secured and approved. 
Class instruction for co-operative part- 
time students must be directly related 
to the principal occupational duties of 
the student’s job experiences. Each 
trainee shall be of legal employable 
age and shall have a work permit issued 
by the proper authorities. Part-time 
students shall be paid a wage rate 
comparable to that paid to other be- 
ginning employees. Students not as- 
signed to part-time work at the be- 
ginning of the course must agree to 
accept part-time employment as soon 
as an appropriate placement can be 
arranged. 

Work stations shall be 

selected by the teacher-co-ordinator 

and the trainee on the following bases: 

a. Job activities shall have real edu- 
cational value for the trainee. 

b. The employer shall agree to provide 
continual supervision of the trainee 
and to advance him to succeeding 
job activities or job phases so as to 
provide maximum educational bene- 
fits to the trainee. 

c. The normal working conditions shall 
not be detrimental to the health and 
well-being of the trainee. 

d. There shall be an approved written 
agreement between the employer 

and the trainee which will be signed 
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5. 


by the school principal, the parent 
or guardian, and the co-ordinator. 


Co-ordination. The class instruction 
and the job experience of the trainee 
shall be under continual observation 
and supervision of a competent training 
specialist designated as “co-ordinator” 
by the State Department of Education 
and the local school authorities. The 
co-ordinator shall have set aside at 
least 10 clock hours a week for confer- 
ences with the employer, visitation of 
the student on the job, regularly 
scheduled counseling, preparation of 
instructional materials, making com- 
munity contacts, and making employ- 
ment-opportunity surveys and job an- 
alyses in the school-service area. The 
co-ordinator shall visit each trainee at 
his assigned work station at least once 
a week and shall submit periodic re- 
ports to the local school administration 
and the state supervisor concerning 
such visits. 


C. Adult Extension. 


1. 


2. 


4. Student Eligibility. At least 80 per cent 


Definition and Objectives. Adult exten- 
sion office training improves the occu- 
pational efficiency of the employed 
office worker; contributes to his under- 
standing and appreciation of the eco- 
nomic, civic, and social implications of 
his work; and equips him for advance- 
ment from his present level of employ- 
ment to positions of greater responsi- 
bility and usefulness. 


Class Organization. The organization 
and administration of adult extension 
classes shall be under the immediate 
supervision of the local teacher-co- 
ordinator who annually on November 1 
and May 1 shall submit to the State 
Department of Education detailed re- 
ports concerning classroom instruction 

and appraisal of terminal results. 


. Nature and Length of the Course. Classes 


for adult workers may be organized in 
any subject that contributes directly 
to their job improvement in office oc- 
cupations. Adult classes will be ap- 
proved for reimbursement by the State 
Department of Education when a satis- 
factory teaching plan has been sub- 
mitted in written form and an approved 
teacher has been secured. Reimburse- 
ment will not be made for any adult 
extension class that requires less than 
10 clock hours of actual instruction. 
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of the class membership shall be regular 
full-time employed workers in an office 
job to which the instruction is related 
or who are employed and are taking 
training related to a next higher pro- 
motional step in a business occupation. 


. Teacher Qualifications. Instructors of 
adult extension office-training classes 
shall posses high proficiency in the oc- 
cupation for which training is given and 
shall have demonstrated abilities as 
teacher or supervisor of the job pro- 
cedures for which training is given. 
Current or recent occupational experi- 
ence is a primary factor in approving 
teaching personnel for adult extension 
classes. Office managers, personnel 
supervisors, head bookkeepers, experi- 
enced stenographers, correspondents, 
and competent file clerks constitute a 
preferred class of instructional person- 
nel for adult extension training. Special 
vocational teaching permits will be 
issued to these persons for the duration 
of an approved class. 


. Salary Reimbursement. The rate of 
vocational reimbursement for the sal- 
aries of teachers of adult extension 
classes will be on an hourly basis and 
may not exceed a rate of $8.00 a clock 
hour of actual teaching time nor be less 
than $4.00 a clock hour for actual 
classroom instruction. No more than 
50 per cent of the instructional costs 
of adult extension classes shall be paid 
from special state vocational funds. 


SECTION IV. EQUIPMENT: MINIMUM 
REQUIREMENTS FOR VOCATIONAL 
REIMBURSEMENT 


A. Suggested Minimum Equipment. The 


amount and kind of physical equipment 
a school should purchase for office train- 
ing should be based upon the employ- 
ment needs and opportunities in the 
school-service area as evidenced by the 
results of an approved occupational sur- 
vey, the particular jobs or occupations 
for which definite training is planned, and 
the equipment in local businesses that is 
available for school use. 


All secondary schools participating in 
state vocational funds shall provide 
an office-training laboratory properly 
equipped to offer training in one or 
more major office occupations as de- 
scribed in “Job Descriptions for Office 
Occupations,’ U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. A complete 


schedule of jobs for which training is 
planned and a list of the training 
facilities to be provided must be fur- 
nished to the State Department of 
Education prior to the completion of 
the training agreement. 


SECTION V. PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


A. The professional preparation of teachers 


engaged in the pre-employment and co- 
operative part-time types of office-train- 
ing programs shall include the completion 
of at least 2 years of successful teaching 
and business experience in addition to 
regular certification requirements (Col- 
legiate Professional Certificate) granted 
by the State Department of Education. 
One year of such teaching experience and 
at least 3 months of the business experi- 
ence must have been in the specialized 
field in which the teacher is engaged to 
teach. 


. Business teachers participating in this 


plan shall certify to the State Depart- 
ment of Education that they have had a 
minimum of 3 months’, full-time, paid 
office experience or the equivalent of 480 
clock hours of part-time, paid experience, 
either of which shall have been gained 
within the last 3 years. A record of such 
experiences shall be described on forms 
furnished by the State Department of 
Education and the experience must be 
certified by an official of the employing 
firm. 


. In addition to the Collegiate Professional 


Certificate, which is granted by the State 
Department of Education, there shall be 
4 classes of special vocational ratings 
available to teachers upon meeting cer- 
tain prescribed conditions set forth in 
another section of this plan. School 
divisions employing a vocational business 
teacher shall not be entitled to reimburse- 
ment unless the teacher has been assigned 
a special vocational rating valid for the 
current school year. 


SECTION VI. SPECIAL VOCATIONAL RATINGS 


A. A Class D vocational rating is valid for 1 


year and is not renewable. This may be 
issued to persons who hold the Collegiate 
Professional Certificate but who do not 
meet all the educational, professional, 
and business occupational experience 
qualifications required for Class A, Class 
B, or Class C vocational ratings. Only 
those applicants whose qualifications, in 
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the judgment of the State Department of 
Education, seem to merit consideration 
will be given a Class D vocational rating. 


. A Class C vocational rating is valid for 2 
years from the date of approval. It may 
be given to holders of the Collegiate 
Professional Certificate who have com- 
pleted 6 semester hours’ college credit 
selected from “Program of Professional 
Education for Vocational Teacher-Co- 
ordinators in Office Occupations,” or 
equivalent courses previously approved 
for credit. 

. A Class B vocational rating is valid for 3 
years. This may be given to holders of 
the Collegiate Professional Certificate 
who have completed 18 semester hours’ 
college credit selected from “Program of 
Professional Education for Vocational 
Teacher-Co-ordinators in Office Occupa- 
tions,” or equivalent courses approved 


previously for credit, plus the equivalent 
of 480 hours of approved work experience 
done within the 3 years previous to the 
date of granting this rating. 


. A Class A vocational rating is valid for 4 


years. It may be given to holders of the 
Collegiate Professional Certificate who 
have completed 24 semester hours’ col- 
lege credit in areas selected from “‘Pro- 
gram of Professional Education for Voca- 
tional Teacher-Co-ordinators in Office 
Occupations” or equivalent courses pre- 
viously approved for credit plus an addi- 
tional 480 hours of approved work ex- 
perience. This certificate is renewable 
for 4 years upon the completion of an 
additional 6 semester hours’ credit of pro- 
fessional training approved by the State 
Department of Education or an addi- 
tional 480 hours of approved work ex- 
perience. 


PROGRAM OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHER- 
CO-ORDINATORS OF OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


Group I. General Background Courses 


Principles and Problems in Business Education 
History and Philosophy of Vocational Education. . . . 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education 


3 term hours 
3 term hours 
_.3 term hours 


Group II-A. Program Development 


Organization and Administration of Business Education. .... . . 3 term hours 


Practicum in Community Occupational Survey Methods. 
Job Analysis in Office Occupations... .. 


_.3 term hours 


Fe ee dans ik sh de “occas a a 


Group II-B. Program Development 


Prognosis, Guidance, and Placement. . . 


ee ae a a gig eel oa 3 term hours 


Co-ordinated Business Experience (Minimum of 300 hours of 


full-time paid experience)... .... 


Nn ere rept OER AE Ral AE 3 term hours 


Course Construction in Office Practice....................... 3 term hours 


Group III. Improvement of Instruction 


Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects... . .. 


_....3 term hours 


Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Basic Business 


Subjects 


3 term hours 


Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice and Office Machine 


NE ay tod edd: 50:6 Wahu was 


ee on 4 a ei 3 term hours 


Group IV. Research in Business Education 


Methods in Educational Research 
Thesis Writing 


3 term hours 
6 term hours 


Note: Thirty term hours of credit selected from this program will be required for a major in commercial edu- 


Atlon. 
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SECTION VII. CLASS ELIGIBILITY FOR 


REIMBURSEMENT FROM STATE VOCATIONAL 


FUNDS 


A. Pre-employment Training (eligibility 
requirements). 


Se 


Minimum of 3 periods daily of class 
instruction in office training and re- 
lated subjects for 1 school year of 36 
weeks. 


. At least 10 school periods a week for 1 


semester (preferably the last semester 
before graduation) of office-laboratory 
practice for 2 consecutive periods on 
simulated occupational duties. 


. Laboratory equipment and _ instruc- 


tional methods must meet the ap- 
proval of the State Department of 
Education for providing satisfactory 
training for initial office employment. 


. Minimum average daily attendance of 


8 students, all of whom have declared 
their interest and intention to enter 
full-time office employment upon 
graduation and who have met satis- 
factory admission requirements in- 
cluding the completion of prescribed 
prevocational courses. 


. Instructors who have met minimum 


requirements for and who hold a 
special vocational rating in office 
training. 


B. Co-operative Part-Time Training (eligi- 


1. 


bility requirements). 

Classes must meet for a minimum of 
10 periods a week for instruction re- 
lated to approved concurrent part- 
time work experience. 


. At least 15 hours a week, but not 


more than 25 hours a week, must be 
devoted to practical work experience 
in the kind of job for which related 
training is given. 


. Laboratory equipment and _ instruc- 


tional methods and procedures ade- 
quate for supplementing the concur- 
rent job activities of the trainee. 


. Minimum average daily attendance of 


8 students who: 

a. Are of legal employable age. 

b. Hold a valid work permit. 

c. Have declared their intentions to 
enter full-time office employment. 

. Have met satisfactory admission 

requirements including the comple- 
tion of certain prescribed prevoca- 
tional courses. 


. Instructors who have met minimum 


requirements for and who hold special 
vocational ratings in office training 


. Provisions for adequate co-ordination 


of work experience and related clis 
instruction. 


. Adult Extension Training (eligibility 


requirements). 


1. 


Instruction that will improve the oc 
cupational efficiency of the adiul 
office worker or that will prepare hin 
for promotion to a higher job. 


. Mimimum average attendance of 


class members for each course, com 
posed of regularly employed or tem 
porarily unemployed office workers 


. Not less than a total of 10 clock hour 


for class instruction for any one course 


. Qualified vocational co-ordinators 


assisted where necessary by specid 
instructors who are recognized as be 
ing occupationally competent in thy 
kind of work they are teaching an 
who may be reimbursed at a rate 0 
$4.00 to $8.00 an hour for actual clas 
instruction. 


. Approved plans for organizing and 


conducting the class, detailed outline 
of instructional content, and provi 
sions for adequate teaching aids ant 
materials. 


. Teacher Training (eligibility require 


ments). 


a, 


Institutional accreditation by one 0 
more of the nationally recognize 
accrediting associations. 


. Provisions for curricular and instruc 


tional equipment facilities in prepar 
ing teachers to meet the requirement 
for special vocational teaching certifi 
cates described elsewhere in this plan 


. Instructors (teacher trainers) who hel 


one of the special vocational rating 
in office training, or who hold a recog 
nized Master’s degree with at least 3 
semester hours of college credit i 
professional courses in business educa 
tion and who have had at least 1 veal 
of acceptable teaching experience an 
1 year of acceptable occupationa 
experience. 


. For each course a minimum averagt 


attendance of 8 class members whi 
have had at least 480 hours of approv 
ed office occupational experience 
who are obtaining such experience as’ 
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part of their current teacher-training 
program. 


. Class enrollment limited to college 


juniors, seniors, and graduates who 
have had a minimum of 18 semester 
hours’ credit in business administra- 
tion, commerce, or business education 
or at least 1 year of business teaching 
experience. 


E. Public secondary schools that meet the 


foregoing and 
standards may be reimbursed for 50 per, 


succeeding vocational 


cent of the cost of office-training equip- 
ment recommended for instructional use 
by the State Department of Education. 


F. Local school divisions may be reimbursed 
for 75 per cent of the expenses incurred by 
the vocational teacher-co-ordinator for 
travel and lodging expenses in attending 
professional workshops and conferences 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Education. 


SECTION VIII. SCHEDULE OF REIMBURSEMENT 


FROM VOCATIONAL FUNDS 


A. The amount of vocational reimbursement 
for office training will be based upon: 


1. 


2. 


The class of vocational rating held by 
the teacher-co-ordinator. 

The amount of normal base salary 
that would have been paid to the 
teacher in the absence of such voca- 
tional reimbursement. 


. The proportion of full time the teacher- 


co-ordinator devotes exclusively to 
working in the vocational program. 
The type of training program offered 
(pre-employment, co-operative part 
time, adult extension, and teacher 
training.) 


B. The rate of reimbursement from voca- 
tional funds will be governed by: 


1. 


. Provisions for continuous 


The type of vocational rating held by 
the teacher. 


. Adequacy of instructional equipment. 
. Provisions for effective 


vocational 
guidance services. 

program 
development through community 
occupational studies and investiga- 
tions. 


\t least 50 per cent of all vocational reim- 
bursement for salary will be paid by the em- 
ploying school division to the teacher as 
salary over and above regular salary pay- 
ments for that proportion of time devoted 
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exclusively to the vocational program. The 
remaining sum must be spent for equipment, 
supplies, and co-ordinator’s travel. 


C. Reimbursement for Class D Vocational 
Rating. : 


Schools which meet the conditions set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs and 
whose teacher-co-ordinator has earned 
a Class D vocational rating may be 
reimbursed up to 40 per cent of the 
normal base salary for that part of the 
teacher’s time devoted to the voca- 
tional office-training program or to the 
vocational teacher-training program. 


D. Reimbursement for Class C Vocational 
Rating. 


Schools which meet the conditions set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs and 
whose teacher-co-ordinator has earned 
a Class C vocational rating may be 
reimbursed up to 50 per cent of the 
normal base salary for that part of the 
teacher’s time devoted to the voca- 
tional office-training program or to the 
vocational teacher-training program. 


E. Reimbursement for Class B Vocational 
Rating. 


Schools which meet the conditions set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs and 
whose teacher-co-ordinator has earned 
a Class B vocational rating may be 


‘reimbursed up to 60 per cent of the 


normal base salary for that part of the 
teacher’s time devoted to the voca- 
tional office-training program or to the 
vocational teacher-training program. 


F. Reimbursement for Class A Vocational 
Rating. 


Schools which meet the conditions set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs and 
whose teacher-co-ordinator has earned 
a Class A vocational rating may be 
reimbursed up to 70 per cent of the . 
normal base salary for that part of the 
teacher’s time devoted to the voca- 
tional] office-trajning program or to the 
vocational teacher-training program. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self-contained bookkeeping 
outfit emphasizing record keeping for small businesses. It 
provides work for approximately thirty-six hours. A knowledge 
of doubie-entry bookkeeping is not required. 


List price $1.32. 


Cincinnati 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 














for TYPING TESTS 
TIME for SHORTHAND TESTS 


(214 inch dial) 


GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 percent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


"A? 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. . 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 





* 


Distributed by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


634 Broadway 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


345 Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y. 


530 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


536 Mission St. 
San Francisco 5, California 
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John Robert Gregg, inventor of the Gregg 
horthand system, president of Gregg Pub- 
shing Company, and one of the most im- 
bortant leaders in business education in this 
entury, died at his home in New York City 
n February 23. At the time of his death he 
as eighty years of age. He had been ill for 
wo months but had returned to his home 
st a week before his death, apparently in 
n improved condition. 

Mr. Gregg was born in Rockcorry, Ire- 
and, on June 17, 1867. As a youth he be- 
ame enthusiastic about shorthand and 
evoted his whole life to it. He mastered 
everal systems of shorthand and from this 
timate knowledge he developed his own 
ystem at the age of fifteen. At the age of 
wenty he published his first shorthand 

































John Robert Gregg, Author and Publisher, Dies 


manual and opened his first school in Liver- 
pool, England. Five years later he brought 
his system to America. He landed in Boston 
during the panic year of 1893 with a capital 
of $130 and published his first American 
edition simultaneously with the founding of 
a school. 

The story of Mr. Gregg’s rise as an author, 
school proprietor, and publisher from this 
point on is well known. He was an author 
and coauthor of several other educational 
books and saw his system of shorthand 
spread throughout the United States and to 
many other parts of the world. 

In recognition of his contribution to edu- 
cation, Mr. Gregg was awarded an honorary 
Master’s degree by Bryant College, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and an _ honorary 
Doctor’s degree by Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. An honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters was conferred on him by 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, in 1942. 
He was a charter member of the National 
Business Teachers Association, an early 
president of the Central Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, the founder of the Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers Federation, and one of 
the early members of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association. 

Until his death Dr. Gregg continued active 
direction of his publishing company; Gregg 
College in Chicago, Illinois; and a chain of 
nineteen business schools in England. 

Surviving Dr. Gregg are his wife, Janet 
Kinley Gregg; his daughter, Kate; and his 
son, John Robert Gregg, Jr. 















Dr. Paul F. Muse, Indiana State Teachers 
ollege, Terre Haute, Indiana, has an- 

















mmer term, July 26-August 6. Subject- 
hatter specialists will be in charge of direct- 
ng the individual subjects of concern to the 
ndividual teachers. Graduate credits will 
be given teachers attending the workshop. 
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Workshop and Graduate Courses at Terre Haute 





This summer will be the first time that 
Indiana State Teachers College will offer 
graduate work in the field of business educa- 
tion. Eighty hours of content and profes- 
sionalized subject-matter work will be offered. 

For further information concerning the 
workshop, write George J. Eberhart, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENTS THE BEST 


The popular features of the previous editions have been retained and 
improved as a result of suggestions of teachers and research by the 
authors and publishers. Some material has been dropped and several 
new features have been added. The new book is simple, easy to teach, 
and easy to understand. 


The new nineteenth edition has been streamlined so that the student 
can learn the maximum amount of bookkeeping in the shortest amount 
of time. In this course you get a variety of applications that are realistic 
in every detail. 


Many new illustrations have been included and particular attention 
has been given to the breaking down of larger principles into step-by- 
step learning procedures with accompanying illustrations. These are 
then summed up as larger principles with accompanying illustrations. 
Illustrations and examples precede the introduction of each new prin- 
ciple. Numerous visual aids are included, and these are emphasized 
in the questions and problems. 


All the principles, procedures, and accounting forms have been pains- 
takingly checked with the best modern practices. You can adopt this 
book with the assurance that it completely fills the requirements of a 
postwar program in bookkeeping. 


The practice material consists of (a) problems with each chapter, 
(b) periodic projects in the textbook, and (c) practice sets with or with- 
out business papers. 


Samples of the first-year material will be submitted on request to any 
school planning a change of textbooks. Second-year materials will be 
available later. 


Grammar and Correspondence 


Combined in a Meaningful Pattern - 


Effective Business Correspondence 


SECOND EDITION — By R. R. AURNER 


This book has been arranged with the specific purpose of making the course highly interesting 
and yet thoroughly practical. The author stresses in the beginning lesson the importance of business 
letters. The student is then shown (a) why letters are not successful, (b) ways of improving the 
content and form of letters, and finally (c) how to write crystal-clear communications. 


The old, orthodox method of discussing grammar has been discarded. Instead of treating grammar 
as an isolated subject, the author has woven grammar into letter-writing assignments. For instance, 
grammar is forcefully presented under such captivating titles as 
“Nouns in Business,’’ and ‘‘Verbs in Business: Their Vital Force.” 


The text is divided into two major divisions: Division I, Funda- 
mentals of Business Writing, and Division II, The Most Important 
Types of Business Letters. Each part is divided into units, and each 
unit is divided into sections for convenience in teaching and in 
making assignments. 


Each sentence in every discussion is a challenge to the student 
in mastering the art of writing clear, forceful business letters. 
Detailed ‘‘how to’’ guides and illustrations clarify the principles 
in each discussion. Real life situations form a basis for the applli- 
cation of the principles developed. 


Ww 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Ohio State Meeting 


The meeting of the Ohio Business Teachers 
Association will be held in the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, on April 23 and 
24. The general theme of the meeting will 
be “Realism in Business Education.” 

Friday evening, April 23, will be devoted 
to social activities. 

The speakers on the general program 
Saturday morning starting at 9:30 a.m. will 
be as follows: 


“Enriching Teaching Procedures Through 
a Better Understanding of General 
Business’—Dr. Ray G. Price, College 
of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“How Can We Effect Greater Realism in 
Business Education?”—Paul A. Carl- 
son, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin 


Dr. H. Gordon Hayes, Department of 
Economics, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, will deliver the luncheon address Satur- 
day noon. Starting at 2:15 p.M. in the after- 
noon the basic business section and the 
teacher-training section will hear the fol- 
lowing addresses: 

“Highlights of Current Thought in the 
Area of General Business as Developed 
from the National Conventions Held 
This Year in St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
and Atlantic City”—Dr. Ray G. Price 

“General Business as It is Found in the 
Schools of Ohio Today’’—Dr. Inez Ray 
Wells, Ohio State University 

“The Place of General Business in the 
Large High School’—Gladys Bahr, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati - 

“General Business and Its Implications 
for the Small High School’—Dr. Clif- 
ford Shipley, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green 

“What Can We as Business Teachers Do 
to Improve Our General Business Pro- 
grams in the Schools of Ohio?”—Dr. 
Lindley J. Stiles, Ohio State University 


Mary McCabe, Hamilton High School, 
Hamilton, has arranged the following pro- 
gram for the vocational section starting at 
2:15 P.M. ‘ 

“Placement and Training at the National 

Cash Register Company”—R. E. Kline, 
educational department, National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 

“How Can We Be More Realistic in 

Vocational Training?”—W. Harmon 
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Wilson, editor of THe BaLance SHEET, 
Cincinnati 

Remarks and Discussion—L. M. Guelich, 
office supervisor, National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, Dayton 


E. A. Roth, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, has organized the distributive educa- 
tion section, which will start at 2:15 p.m. 
with an address by G. Henry Richert, U. S. 
Office of Education, on “‘Distributive Educa- 
tion in Perspective.” His address will be 
followed by a panel discussion on “Evalu- 
ating Your Distributive Education Pro- 
gram,” with the following participants: 
J. Neil Pence, state advisory committee 
member, Columbus; Amanda Thomas, Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association, Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce, Columbus; E. E. Holt, city 
school administrator, Springfield; Margue- 
rite Loos, state supervisor of distributive 
education, Columbus. 


North Dakota June Conference 


In response to many requests for assist- 
ance with local problems in business educa- 
tion, the Division of Commerce of State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota, 
has made plans for a business education 
conference to be held during the week of 
June 14-18 inclusive. This conference will 
provide an opportunity for teachers, admin- 
istrators, and prospective teachers and ad- 
ministrators to study the latest methods of 
teaching business subjects, exchange ideas, 
seek solutions to specific problems in North 
Dakota and eastern Montana, study cur- 
riculum trends, and refresh their training 
under the guidance of experts in the field. 


The complete staff for the conference has 
not yet been announced, but Dr. Russell J. 
Hosler, Wisconsin High School, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, and a- 
specialist in shorthand from the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company will be among those on the 
program. 

The work will include lectures, demonstra- 
tions, book and equipment displays, round- 
table discussions, and library research on 
certain problems and phases of business 
education. The latest films in business edu- 
cation will be previewed. 


Complete details for these special days 
will be announced to North Dakota teachers 
by letter. All sessions will be open to the 


interested public whether they be regularly 
enrolled summer session students or not. 
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Wisconsin Business Education Institute 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, is offering its second annual 
institute in business education during the 
1948 summer session on July 13-15. The 
purpose of this institute is to provide an 
opportunity for business education teachers, 
school administrators, and others interested 
in business education to meet together for a 
discussion of problems that are of common 
interest. An opportunity will be given not 
only to hear many of the leaders in the field 
of business education but also to exchange 
ideas and experiences in general discussions. 

The first two days of the institute will be 
devoted directly to the classroom problems 
of the business education teacher. Many 
outstanding leaders in business education 
will lecture, lead discussions, and give teach- 
ing demonstrations during these two days. 
The program on the third day will be devoted 
to panel discussions in which leaders from 
the field of business will participate along 
with business educators. 

On Tuesday, July 13, Dr. F. H. Elwell, 
dean of the School of Commerce, will give 
the welcoming address. The speakers for 
the meeting on this day are as follows: 
“Psychology Applied to the Classroom 
Teaching of Skills’”—Louis A. Leslie, Gregg 
Publishing Company; “Report on State- 
Wide Curriculum Committee in Business 
Education”—Raymond Rupple, High 
School, Waukesha; ““How Well Does Busi- 
ness Education Compare to the Other Sub- 
ject Fields in Our High Schools?”—Dr. 
Russell J. Hosler, Wisconsin High School, 
University of Wisconsin. A group discussion 
will follow the addresses. 

On Wednesday, July 14, Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, dean of the School of Education, 
will extend greetings from the University 
administration. Dr. Ray G. Price, College 
of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, will deliver an 
address on the topic, “Developing a Sound 
Consumer Education Program.” A general 
discussion led by Dr. Clyde Beighey, West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois, will end the morning session on 
Wednesday. In the afternoon there will be 
round-table discussions on bookkeeping, 
shorthand, general business, and typewrit- 
ing. 
All teachers attending the institute will 
have an opportunity to participate in the 
panel and group discussions. 

A registration fee of $1.00 will be charged 
all those not enrolled as students in the 
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University of Wisconsin. For additiona! 
information wirte to Dr. Russell J. Hosler 
Wisconsin High School, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


& ” e 
National Business Entrance Tests 


April, May, and June have been desig. 
nated by the joint committee on tests rep 
resenting the National Office Managemen! 
Association and the United Business Edu- 
cation Association for giving the National 
Business Entrance Tests of 1948. The Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests were formerly 
known as the National Clerical Ability Tests. 
The testing program consists of five job 
tests and a combined general information 
and fundamentals test. 


The job tests include those for a steno- 
grapher, bookkeeper, typist, calculating 
machine operator, and general clerical 
worker (including filing). These tests were 
selected as a result of a questionnaire study 
among employers and business teachers 
conducted by the joint committee. All the 
tests have been previously included in the 
program except the one for the general 
clerical worker and file clerk. Previously, 
that test was limited to a file clerk. 

The general clerical test is designed to 
test skills necessary for successful work as a 
general office clerk who is called upon to do 
a number of different jobs. The test includes 
sections on checking names, checking num- 
bers, classification and rough sorting, index- 
ing, filing, and forms. It is expected that 
this test will be particularly popular in 
secondary and business schools. 

All the tests this year were prepared by 
experts in the various fields and have been 
evaluated by committees of employers and 
business teachers. 

Any school or group of schools wishing to 
participate in the testing program may do 
so. The joint committee urges close co- 
operation with the local chapters of 
N.O.M.A. where such chapters exist. Each 
chapter has an educational committee and 
a member designated to co-operate with 
schools and colleges, not only in the promo- 
tion and giving of the National Business 
Entrance Tests but also in co-operating 
generally with educational institutions. 


Complete information regarding the test- 
ing program may be obtained from Dr. J. 
Frank Dame, Staff Director of Education, 
National Office Management Association, 
12 East Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Lloyd L. Jones 


As we were ready to go to press with this 
issue, news came of the death of Lloyd L. 
Jones, the well-known author and lecturer, 
who has been associated with Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company since 1929. Mr. Jones died 
at the age of fifty-three soon after a heart 
attack on a train on the way to Florida on 
March 6. 


Mississippi Offers Graduate Work 


In September, 1947, the School of Com- 
merce and Business Administration of the 
University of Mississippi, University, Mis- 
sissippi, began the expansion of its business 
education curriculum. The program includes 
a comprehensive offering in the field of 
graduate training for business teachers of the 
mid-South. 

The business education program is offered 
through the Department of Office Adminis- 
tration under the direction of Dr. A. J. 
Lawrence, formerly of the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. The Uni- 
versity of Mississippi is well prepared to 
offer training in this area of education. The 
available equipment is modern and varied; 
the instructional staff is composed of in- 
dividuals with broad educational back- 
grounds and experience; and the personnel 
of the University is anxious to co-operate in 
the effort to give business teachers what 
they need and want in the way of prepara- 
tion for and advancement in the teaching 
profession. 

It will be possible for teachers to receive 
the Master of Business Administration 
degree or the Master of Arts degree with 
three summer sessions of residence, with or 
without the writing of a thesis. A maximum 
of twelve semester-hours of credit may be 
earned during each summer, and a total of 
thirty semester-hours is required for the 
degree. 

The program for business teachers will be 
offered during the 1948 summer session. 
Seven courses in business education will be 
offered during the first term of the summer 
session, June 1-July 10, and six courses will 
be offered during the second term, July 12- 
August 20. A business education workshop 
will funetion for two weeks. The tentative 
date for the workshop is from June 14-June 
%5. Teachers may earn graduate credit by 
attending the workshop. 
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15-minute timed writings 


Typewriting Techniques 
and 


Short Cuts 


By 
MacClain 
and 
Dame 


There are thirty-seven lessons in this 
book. Each lesson includes a warm- 
up drill, a 15-minute timed writing, 
and a follow-up exercise. 


This book is really two books in one. 
It provides 15-minute timed writings, 
but each lesson also develops special 
drills and techniques. For schools 
that have been wanting straight copy 
for supplementary purposes, here is 
more than the answer to that need. 
While your students are working on 
straight copy, they will be learning 
something extra. It is a supplement 
that can be used with any textbook. 





The discussions in the timed writings 
cover such topics as proper form, 
proper position, rhythm, concentra- 
tion, layout, short cuts, relaxation, 
and numerous other valuable topics. 


List price, 84 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Secretarial Office Practice]. 


By Loso and Agnew — Third Edition 


Emphasis is placed upon the use of the separate knowledges With SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
and skills obtained in other courses, The student is shown how PRACTICE you can obtain an 
these are woven into the real fabric of the business office. A optional workbook, an op- 
certain amount of refresher training is given for the final prep- tional series of achievement 
aration for the job. Additional skills and knowledges that are tests, and an optional prac- 
not taught in separate courses, such as typewriting, shorthand, tice outfit in filing. M 
34 eee are included in SECRETARIAL OFFICE vial C 


The fundamental office duties of a secretary are in most cases re ae 
no different from those of general office clerks. Therefore, : Nation 
this book may be used for a general course in office practice. Conte: 


Mid-§ 


Because of the importance of personality development, this 

subject is given adequate emphasis throughout the course. 

The wide range of problem material consists of questions on Nation 
the textbook, discussion questions, written exercises, and pro- 

jects. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


World 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas — 
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Commercial Contests—Spring, 1948 












Contest 
Sponsored 
By 


State 


District State 
Contests Contests Contest Manager 
When Held When Held 








Subjects 
Included 












Louisiana Louisiana State 
University, 


Baton Rouge 


Missouri 








Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las 
Vegas 


New Mexico 


Ohio Ohio State De- 


cation, Colum- 
bus 











Oklahoma University of 
Oklahoma, Nor- 


man 


Pennsylvania State Teachers 






burg 





partment of Edu- 


College, Blooms- 


April 2 


Cape Girardeau 
April 23 





April 9 


None 


None 








April 16 


None 


None April 23-24 





May 1 


Dr. Howard M. Norton, 
College of Commerce, 
Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 


Albert R. Feldhoff, 
Illmo-Fornfelt C.D. 
Schools, Ilmo 


Vernon Payne, head, 
Business Administra- 
tion Department, 
Highlands University, 
Las Vegas 


Dr. Ray G. Wood, 
State Department of 
Education, State Office 
Building, Columbus 
May 6 E. E. Hatfield (short., 
type.) and Vol Gene 
Edmondson (bkkg.), 
University of Okla- 
homa, Norman 


April 30, 


R. G. Hallisy, director, 
May 1 


Department of Busi- 
ness Education, State 
Teachers College, 

| Bloomsburg 














Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Com. Arith. 















Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 








Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Stenography 
Gen. Informa- 
tion 










Bookkeeping 





Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 








Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bus. Arith. 








Other 


Contests 















Type of Contest 





Date and Kind 
of Contest 


Contest Sponsored By 





Artistic Typing Contest 












Mid-South Contest N 






Mountain Empire Commer- 
cial Contest 







National Catholic Typing 
Contest 








National Commercial Contest 









World-Wide Typing Contest 





April 15 


April 30 


Every Pupil, 
March 11 
Individual, 
April 29 


April 5-9 


May 13-14 


[ay 8 








Julius Nelson, 





State Teachers College, 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 


Artistic Typing 


Subjects 






Mid-South Typists Club, 
Room 201, 

158 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis 8, Tennessee 


Henager School of Business, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Rev. Matthew Pekari, 
St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, 

Hays, Kansas 


Cletus E. Zumwa!t, Bookkeeping 
Teaching Aids Exchange, Typewriting 
Post Office Box 1127, Shorthand 


Modesto, California 


Dr. J. Bryce Sardiga, 
Carthage College, 
Carthage, Illinois 





Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 


General Business 


Typewriting 
Typewriting Art 
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Oklahoma Typewriting Institute 


The University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, in co-operation with the Okla- 
homa City chapter of the National Office 
Management Association, will sponsor an 
institute on typewriting on July 1 and 2. 
There will be two sessions on Thursday and 
two sessions on Friday. 


Dr. John L. Rowe, College of Practical 
Arts and Letters, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, will give two talks: one on 
building skill in elementary typewriting and 
the other on building skill in advanced type- 
writing. Dr. Rowe’s addresses will be illus- 
trated by demonstrations with both element- 
ary and advanced typewriting students. Dr. 
M. Fred Tidwell, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California, will present the findings 
of his dissertation, “The Psychological 
Aspects and Conflicting Practices in Meth- 
odology of Typewriting.” 

One session will be under the direction of 
office managers who will discuss some of 
the problems of their own typists. Each of 
the four sessions will be followed by a panel 
evaluation. 


Grand Rapids Educational Project 


The Grand Rapids chapter of the National 
Office Management Association is sponsor- 
ing an educational project to promote a 
more favorable relationship and closer co- 
operation between N.O.M.A. and commer. 
cial teachers of western Michigan high 
schools. The specific objectives of the edu- 
cational project as outlined by the Grand 
Rapids chapter are as follows: 

1. To assist in counseling with regard to placement 
in business positions. 

2. To promote a more appropriate and up-to-date 

curriculum in high school commercial courses. 


3. To raise the standards of high school commercial 
graduates in order that they may better qualify 
for office positions. 

. To determine whether all state and Federal 
grants available for the improvement of com- 
mercial education are being fully used. To assist 
western Michigan high schools in obtaining 
these funds and advise, where possible, as to 
the most beneficial use of such funds. 

. To advise students with regard to advanced 
training or job training in colleges or business 
schools. 

. To show all students in western Michigan the 
opportunities of a commercial education and the 
possibilities of a future in business. 








Greensboro Business Education Conference 
A business education conference was held 


at the Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, on March 19 and 20 for teachers, 


principals, superintendents, businessmen, 
and others interested in training for business. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
Department of Business Education and 
Zeta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
graduate business education fraternity. 


“Work Experience—Its Part in Educa- 
tion” was the conference theme. Opening 
. with the fraternity banquet on Friday even- 
ing, J. Warren Smith, state director of voca- 
tional education, was the first speaker. On 
Saturday morning at Alumnae House the 
conference heard two speakers—Dr. W. H. 
Plemmons, executive secretary of the edu- 
cation commission, Raleigh, who spoke on 
“Work Experience—Its Part in Education,” 
and T. Carl Brown, state supervisor of 
distributive education of the Department 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, whose sub- 
ject was “Distributive Education—Its 
Achievements in North Carolina.” 

A panel discussion on co-operative training 
was held during the afternoon: Participants 
were Dorothy Boone, distributive education 
supervisor of the Charlotte city schools; 
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Mary Hamilton, office manager of Burling- 
ton Mills, Greensboro; Lucille Brown, com- 
mercial co-ordinator, Senior High School, 
Greensboro; Frank L. Ashley, Jr., principal, 
Gastonia High School, Gastonia; D. O. Tice, 
manager, Belk’s Department Store, Greens- 
boro; and Ralph Brimley, superintendent of 
schools, Forsyth County. 

The final address was given by A. L. 
Walker, state supervisor of commercial edu- 
cation for Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. 

The college sponsors were Vance T. Little- 
john, head, Business Education Depart- 
ment; George M. Joyce, head, Commercial 
Department; William B. Logan, president, 
Zeta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon; and Louise 
Whitlock, faculty sponsor of Sigma Alpha. 


Schimmel Appointed Supervisor 


Alfred B. Schimmel has been appointed 
supervisor of business education in the public 
schools of the city of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, effective March 1. He succeeds the 
late A. J. Watts. 

Mr. Schimmel has been principal of Nanrti- 
coke High School, Nanticoke, Pennsylvania, 
for the past three years. Formerly, he was 
a business teacher in the E]mer L. Meyers 
High School, Wilkes-Barre. 





Michigan State Meeting 


The Michigan Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its tenth annual convention in 
the Pantland Hotel, Grand Rapids, on 
March 19 and 20. Gertrude Murray, Ypsi- 
lanti High School, Ypsilanti, presided over 
the general meeting on Friday afternoon, 
and Robert H. Sorney, Arthur Hill High 
School, Saginaw, presided over the general 
meeting on Saturday morning. 

5 At the opening luncheon meeting on 

Friday, the speaker was R. T. Lustic, a 
member of a special commission to Germany, 
who spoke on the subject, “The Role of 
Business Education in World Affairs,” 

The speaker on the Friday evening ban- 
quet program was Thurman Miller, a phi- 
losopher and humorist, whose subject was 
“How’s Your Attitude?” 


On Saturday morning Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, spoke on “Business 
Teaching—A Challenge.” 

After the general meeting on Saturday 
morning there were group meetings as fol- 
lows: 

Group 1: “The Role of Business Educa- 
tion in Community Life’—chairman, Dr. 
Claude Fawcett, superintendent of schools, 


East Grand Rapids; panel members, Leon 
Miller, plant manager, Post cereals division 
of general foods, Battle Creek; Mrs. Louise 
Grooms, Louise Grooms School of Business, 
Detroit; Mrs. Donna Reincke, Plymouth 
High School, Plymouth; Ralph Weinrich, 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing. 


Group 2: “The Role of Giving Boys and 
Girls a Wider Scope of Business Occupa- 
tions’—chairman, Dr. Arnold Schneider, 
chairman, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo; panel members, Arthur 
Greiner, National Bank of Detroit, Detroit; 
Dorothy Minikel, Midland High School, 
Midland. 


Group 3: “The Use of Visual Aids in 
Business Education” —chairman, Dr. Irene 
Place, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
panel members, Dr. Ford Lemler, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Roger Zind, The 
Jam Handy Company, Detroit; Sam Knopp, 
Fordson High School, Dearborn. 

Group 4: “Michigan Business Schools 
Administrators’ Conference.” 

The speaker at the Saturday luncheon 
meeting was E. H. Reed, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


A textbook that teaches you 
how to act in an office 


This book teaches business manners, 
practical psychology, tact, and personal 
understanding. It is a good book for an 
orientation course and is recommended 
for a short special course or for supple- 


mentary reading. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 





Oklahoma Elects New Officers 


At the luncheon meeting of the Oklahoma 
Commercial Teachers Federation on Friday, 
February 13, J. S. Burleson, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers elected were: vice- 
president, Mrs. Clara S. Riley, Will Rogers 
High School, Tulsa, and secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Velma Baker, Okmulgee High School, 
Okmulgee. T. James Crawford, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, gave a talk on teaching methods in 
typewriting and used a group of local stu- 
dents to demonstrate effective methods of 


teaching. 
* e aa 


Wanted: Business Education Research 


An early issue of the bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions will contain a list of 
all pieces of research in business education 
completed or in the process during the cur- 
rent year. It is requested that persons in 
charge of such research and those doing 
independent research send in a report of the 
study. Send only the name of the person, 
the title of the study, the degree, the name 
of the school, and the date completed or a 
statement that it is in process. These should 
be mailed to Lelah Brownfield, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama. 


* =e * 
Virginia Clinics In Typewriting 


A. L. Walker, state supervisor, Commer- 
cial Education Service, state of Virginia, 
has organized five clinics for the improve- 
ment of the teaching of typewriting this 
spring. The schedule is as follows: 

Friday, March 19—Granby High School, 
Norfolk. Under the direction of Dr. John L. 
Rowe, College of Practical Arts and Letters, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Friday, April 9—Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg. Under the direction 
of Dr. John L. Rowe. 

Friday, April 16—Madison College, Har- 
risonburg. Under the direction of Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Friday, April 30—Radford College, Rad- 
ford. Under the direction of Dr. John L. 
Rowe. 

Friday, May 7—State Teachers College, 
Farmville. Under the direction of T. James 
Crawford, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Georgia Luncheon Meeting 


The Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion held a luncheon meeting in the Pied. 
mont Hotel, Atlanta, on March 5. Catharine 
P. Baker, Hapeville High School, Hapeville, 
is president of the Association; and Rachel 
Maddox, secretary-treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, College Park High School, College 
Park, presided over the meeting. 

The two major topics discussed at the 
meeting were ““I'ypewriting Credits” and 
“Resources Available to the Georgia Busi- 
ness Education Teacher.” Pattie L. Sinclair, 
Brown High School, Atlanta, and Lucy C. 
Robinson, Marietta High School, Marietta, 
discussed the topic of ‘“'ypewriting Credits.” 
The speakers on the topic, “Resources 
Available to the Georgia Business Educa- 
tion Teacher,” were as follows: Lloyd E. 
Baugham, Roosevelt High School, Atlanta; 
Van Groover, Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta; J. R. Wommack, state 
supervisor of distributive education, State 
Department of Education, Atlanta; Mrs. 
Zeb B. Vance, Mercer University, Macon. 

The officers of the Association were re- 
elected for another year. 

= a * 


Business Experience for Teachers 


The Federal Security Agency of the U. S$. 
Office of Education has recently issued a 
report on a study of plans and procedures 
for providing business experience for busi- 
ness teachers. The report was prepared 
under the supervision of B. Frank Kyker, 
chief of the Business Education Service. 

A preliminary statement of plans for pro- 
viding business experience for business 
teachers, co-ordinators, and supervisors was 
submitted to many state supervisors, teacher 
trainers, and businessmen for their evalua- 
tion and criticism. The preliminary state- 
ment was then revised and enlarged in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of these 
educators and businessmen and was agail 
submitted to this group for their final re- 
view. 

The report contains an outline of five 
different plans for providing business ex 
perience for business teachers. The plans 
are not presented as being equally desirable 
or effective but are included in the report 
because the plans are used with varying 
degrees of success in some teacher-training 
institutions, 

For further information write to the 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Educ 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. and refer to 
Miscellaneous Bulletin No. 3257. 
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7 book for every need tu adding 
aud caleulating machine tratuing 
In planning your courses in office machines we offer « wide 


range of courses to take care of your various needs. At the 
right is a list of six books available. 


1. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
Agnew 


(A combination of the other 
courses below) 


. KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


Goodfellow-Agnew 








(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


. VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
DRILLS 


Agnew-Goodfellow 
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Jures (For Burroughs and Comptometer) 
busi- Each book is a combination textbook and 

a workbook. The first one is a combination 4. CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULA- 
vice. of Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 6 and is designed to TOR COURSE 

Pee develop familiarity with each machine and Goodfellow-Agnew 

S was sufficient skills for the average office (For Monroe, Marchant, and Fri- 
acher worker. den) 

ralua- 

state- 


Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 6 will develop reasonable 





































in ac- 5. TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
these vocational skill on the various machines. MACHINE COURSE 
Xs e No. 3 is designed to develop a high degree Agnew-Goodfellow 

of vocational skill on the key-driven calcu- (For Underwood-Sundstrand, Rem- 
f five Matias ington Rand, Monarch, and Bar- 
’e rett) 


plans 
sirable 
eport 
bry ing 
ining 


Achievement tests are included in all 


except the first book. 6. FULL KEYBOARD ADDING 
LISTING MACHINE COURSE 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. Agnew-Goodfellow 
b the (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) (For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, 


a en New York Allen Wales, Barrett, Corona, and 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas Allen) 
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Klinger Appointed Licensing Chief 


Clyde E. Klinger has been appointed 
chief of private business school registration 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. He had taught at 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, before entering 
military service. Recently he was principal 
of schools, Dushore, Pennsylvania. 

= * a 


Agnew on Western Washington Program 


On Saturday, April 3, Dr. Peter L. Agnew, 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City, was the main speaker on 
the program of the Western Washington 
Commercial Teachers Association. This 
meeting was held in the Gold Room of the 
Hotel Roosevelt, Seattle. The topic of Dr. 
Agnew’s address was “Modern Trends in 
Commercial Education.” 

Loren Ralph, Franklin High School, 
Seattle, presided over the meeting. He was 
assisted by the vice-president, Joseph Blue, 
Everett High School, Everett, and the sec- 
retary-treasurer, Margaret S. Schwartz, 
Garfield High School, Seattle. 


- ee * 
What City Employers Want 


A survey made among 500 personnel 
directors of firms in the metropolitan area 
of New York by Public Opinion Polls, Inc., 
for the Drake Business Schools, Inc., of 
New York City shows what the average 
employer requires today of job applicants. 

Frank D. March, vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Drake Schools, in announcing the 
results of the survey, said: “The future 
office worker can be guided by these require- 
ments of businessmen who were outspoken 
about their needs.” 


Question 1. What type of applicant do you 
prefer for secretarial and general office work? 

A total of 38 per cent of the personnel 
directors said they preferred high school 
graduates with business school training 
while 26.2 per cent said they preferred college 
graduates with business school training. 
Previous office experience was mentioned for 
a third choice. It is interesting to note that 
for office work generally applicants with 
high school or college education with busi- 
ness school training head the list. 

Question 2. What skills or training do you 
look for most today in applicants for office 
workers? ; 

The answer revealed 91.1 per cent for 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, and office 
machines. The balance said filing and 
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receptionist. Under “All Other” were listed 
the following skills in the order of impor- 
tance: general clerical, clerical posting, 
comptometry, typing, statistics, mathe- 
matics. 

Question 3. What speed do you expect of 
a beginner in shorthand? 

A total of 66.7 per cent said 100—120 words 
a minute. 


Question 4. What speed do you expect of 
a beginner in typewriting? 

A total of 92.3 per cent said 45-60 words 
a minute. 


Question 5. Does your company hire 
males for office work? 

A total of 80 per cent of those replying 
said they hire males. 


Question 6. What jobs are open to men? 


The answers indicated accountants, book- 
keepers, office machine operators, secretaries, 
file clerks, and stenographers. Under 
“Other” were listed the following in the 
order of importance: general clerical, mes- 
senger, traffic clerks, salesclerks, mail clerks, 
stock clerks, office boys, credit clerks, corre- 
spondents, purchasing clerks, timekeepers, 
payroll clerks, sales trainees,.typists, price 
clerks, claim clerks. 


Question 7. Would you like to hire more 
trained men for office work? 
A total of 49.6 per cent said “Yes.” 


Question 8. A number of prominent men 
like Charles Schwab, Vincent Bendix, Billy 
Rose, William Gibbs: McAdoo, got their 
start in the business world as male secre- 
taries. What would you say are the chances 
for a male secretary to advance to a respon- 
sible executive position in your company? 

A total of 59.8 per cent said chances were 
fair; 22.3 per cent said chances were good; 
and 14.3 per cent said chances were excellent. 
Many prominent nationwide organizations 
listed examples of former male secretaries 
who rose to such positions as executive as- 
sistant, chairman of board, president, vice- 
president, corporate secretary, assistant 
secretary, assistant treasurer, plant man- 
ager, purchasing manager, and department 
heads. 

Question 9. Do you think business schools 
today are paying enough attention to person- 
ality development, good grooming, and 
proper dress? 

The answer was of particular interest be- 
cause 73.4 per cent said ““No” to personality 
development; 52 per cent said “No” to good 
grooming; and 53.6 per cent said “No” to 
proper dress. 
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Student's Typewriting Tests 


Hollis P. Guy, executive secretary of the 
United Business Education Association, has 
announced that Student’s Typewriting Tests 
are now available to schools. 


For many years the typewriter companies 


individually and through the Typewriter — 


Educational Research Bureau produced and 
distributed typewriting tests. In 1942 the 
responsibility for these tests was transferred 
to the National Council for Business Educa- 
tion; and since the amalgamation of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association and the 
National Council to form the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, the latter organ- 
izgtion is continuing the research, develop- 
ment, and distribution of the tests as a 
service to its members. The tests are now 
known as the Student’s Typewriting Tests. 


In the beginning the tests were composed 
of straight-copy material only. In recent 
years many teachers have become convinced 
that too much emphasis on straight-copy 
practice and tests, beyond the point where 
proper typewriting technique is assured and 
often at the expense of needed practice on 
typewriting projects such as are common 
to every office, is resulting in the develop- 
ment of excellent copyists but poor all- 
round typists. It is believed that the gap 
between school requirements, as expressed 
in net words a minute, and office require- 
ments, as expressed in usuable typed ma- 
terial of great variety, is unnecessarily wide. 
Thus a growing demand for “production” 
tests has developed among teachers of type- 
writing in public and private schools. 


In making the current revision, more than 
two hundred typewriting teachers were 
asked to express their preferences relative to 
a student typewriting testing program. Ap- 
proximately one half of the teachers who 
were contacted have used the Student’s 
Typewriting Tests. The changes that have 
been made in the tests are based partially 
on the responses of these two hundred 
teachers. The basic features of the Student’s 
Typewriting Tests for the current year are: 

1. Two tests for beginning typewriting (first and 


second semesters) and two for advanced type- 
writing (third and fourth semesters). 


2. Five-minute straight copying tests for beginning 
typewriting and ten-minute straight copying 
tests for advanced typewriting. 


3. Typewriting production tests involving skills 
and knowledges other than keyboard manipula- 
tion introduced gradually from the first test in 
beginning typewriting to the last test in ad- 

vanced typewriting. 
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4. A point system of scoring production tests in the 
manual. 


5. Letter content in paragraph form for timed 
writings. 

6. A condensed manual for teachers which includes 
complete instructions for administering and scor- 
ing the tests. Data for the tests and specific 
directions to students for certain parts of the 
tests on the student’s copy of the tests. 


The prices for Tests 1, 2, 3, and 4 are given 
below: 


Quantity .Price Per Test Total Amount 


10 10 $1.00 
20 08 1.60 
30 07 2.10 
40 06 % 2.60 
50 06 3.00 
60 05 3% 3.45 
70 05 % 3.85 
80 05% 4.20 


90 or more 05 


For further information about Student’s 
Typewriting Tests, write the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


es * os 
Ohio Business Education Conference 


Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, College of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, has announced the program for the 
business education conference to be held at 
the University on July 15 and 16. The 
purpose of the conference is to provide an 
opportunity for Ohio business teachers and 
administrators to exchange ideas and to 
participate in general discussions concerning 
modern practices and procedures in business 
education. The following nine nationally 
known business educators will appear on the 
program: Wade Bash, state supervisor of 
business education, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. M. 
Herbert Freeman, editor, Business Edu- 
cation Index; Dr. Harm Harms, Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. E. G.. 
Knepper, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio; Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Alan C. Lloyd, managing 
editor, Business Education World; Dr. Estelle 
Popham, Meredith College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Doris Sponseller, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio; W. Harmon Wilson, editor, 
Tue BALANCE SHEET. 


The following three topics in business edu- 
cation will be discussed: “How to Save Our 
Time in Teaching Business Subjects,” “How 
to Improve Our Testing and Grading Prac- 
tices,” “What to do with Our Low-Ability 
Students.” 
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Two-Way Street. (Released in 1947.) This is a 
16-mm. sound film produced by R. K. O. Pathe, Inc., 
for the United States Rubber Company. It may be 
shown in approximately 20 minutes. 


Summary. This film explains and illustrates the 
desirability of the United States’ having both a good 
export and import business. It illustrates how foreign 
trade assures greater security for innumerable American 
workers in their jobs and provides additional jobs for 
American workers. The film explains that’ there are 
many things we can import without interfering with 
our domestic business. These products are mentioned 
in the film, and, of course, one of them is rubber. 


Recommended Use. Classes in economics and foreign 
trade on the college level would find this film interesting 
and thought provoking. Senior high school classes in 
economics may find the film helpful in explaining the 
purposes of foreign trade. 


Rental. ‘““Two-Way Street” may be secured from 
H. A. Mackey, Advertising Department, United States 
Rubber Company, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20, New York. There is no rental charge. 


A New Voice for Mr. X. (Released in 1939.) This 
is a 16-mm. sound film that was produced by Audio 
Productions, Inc., for the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. It may be shown in 22 minutes. 

Summary. This film presents the story of Mr. X, a 
mythical character who feels that his business is suffer- 
ing because of careless telephone habits and incorrect 
usage. Mr. X accompanies a friend to a “hear your 
telephone voice demonstration” and becomes con- 
vinced that he should take steps to improve telephone 
conditions in his own office. The remainder of the 
picture shows how Mr. X accomplished this improve- 
ment. 

Recommended Use. Classes in general business, 
secretarial office practice, advanced shorthand, and 
business principles and management would learn some 
of the correct techniques for using the telephone in the 
business office. 

Rental. ‘“‘A New Voice for Mr. X” may be secured 
from the nearest office of your local Bell Telephone 
Company. There is no rental charge; however, there 
may be a charge for transportation. 


Aptitudes and Occupations. (Released in 1941.) 
This is a one and one-half reel, 16-mm. sound film 
produced by Coronet Instructional Films. It may be 
shown in 16 minutes. 

Summary. The picture opens in Miss Jackson’s 
occupation class. Miss Jackson is discussing the 
importance of a choice of a vocation and the relation 
of this choice to individual aptitudes. The film analyzes 
and illustrates the following six fundamental aptitudes: 
mechanical, social, clerical, musical, artistic, scholastic. 

A teachers’ guide is furnished with the film. The 
teachers’ guide presents the summary of the film and 
suggests where the film may be used 
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Recommended Use. This film is intended to be used 
in high school occupational information classes. It is 
also useful as a summary in schools which have well- 
developed home-room units concerned with vocational 
orientation. Since the film shows standard tests used 
to determine individual aptitudes, it may be especially 
valuable in teacher-counselor training programs. 


Sale and Rental. ‘‘ Aptitudes and Occupations” may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price is $67.50 for a black-and-white film. For rental 
purposes contact your regular film library. 


Posting—First Lesson. (Released in 1946.) 
This is a 35-mm., single-frame, silent filmstrip produced 
by Clifford Ettinger. It consists of 76 frames, 64 of 
which are pictures. 


Summary. The content of the filmstrip is outlined on 
an index frame which is included in the filmstrip. The 
index frame includes the following: Frame Nos. 1-5, 
title frames; Frame Nos. 6-9, introduction; Frame No. 
10, aim of filmstrip; Frame Nos. 11-15, posting debit 
and credit amounts; Frame Nos. 16-22, motivation for 
post-marking; Frame Nos. 23-31, post-marking; Frame 
Nos. 32-35, order of posting; Frame Nos. 36-38, when to 
post; Frame No. 39, summary; Frame Nos. 40-51, prob- 
lem in posting; Frame Nos. 52-76, solution to problem. 

Recommended Use. This visual aid is designed for use 
in beginning bookkeeping classes. 

Sale and Rental. “‘Posting—First Lesson” may be 
purchased or rented from Business Education Visual 
Aids, 330 West 72 Street, New York 23, New York. The 
selling price is $5.00. The filmstrip may be rented for 
50 cents a week, or it will be sent free for preview with 
a view to purchase. 


Three to Be Served. This two-reel, 16-mm., sound 
motion picture was produced by the educational films 
division of Paramount Pictures. It is sponsored and 
distributed by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. The running time is approximately 25 minutes. 


Summary. ‘Three to Be Served” tells the story of a 
newly organized business. Its purpose is to portray the 
nature and importance of the problems involved in the 
relationship of management to the three groups it must 
serve—customers, workers, and investors. 

The simple business experiences of a group of high 
school youngsters are used in this film to emphasize and 
clarify the economic interdependence of all groups. 


Recommended Use. Teachers of economics and con- 
sumer economic problems may use this film to advan- 
tage, particularly if time is allowed for class discussion 
after the film is shown. The discussion guide that is 
supplied with the film has been severely criticized by 
some teachers. These criticisms do not seem to apply to 
the film itself. 

Rental. “Three to Be Served” may be secured from 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York 20, New York. There is no 
rental fee. 
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Business Edueation Films 


Produced in Collaboration with 
Outstanding Business Edueators 


PETER L. AGNEW 
Associate Professor of Education 
New York University 

Collaborator for: 
The Secretary Takes Dictation 
The Secretary Transcribes 
The Secretary’s Day 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


D. D. LESSENBERRY 


PAUL A. CARLSON 


Director of Commercial Education 
State Teachers’ College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Collaborator for: 
Bookkeeping and You 


PAUL L. SALSGIVER 


Professor of Education Director, Courses in Commercial Director, School of Business 


Columbia University 
Collaborator for: 
Bookkeeping and You 


Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Collaborator for: 


Simmons College 
Collaborator for: 


What Is Money? 
Sharing Economic Risks 


Each of these 16-mm. sound-motion business films on which these authorities have collaborated is 

one reel in length and is available through purchase or lease-purchase at $90 in color or $45 in 

black and white. They may also be secured at nominal rates through the nation’s leading film- 
lending libraries. For further information write to: 


CoRONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


( é 65 E. SOUTH WATER STREET © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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OF NEW LITERATURE 








Business Education Index—1947. 1948. A 
$8-page, printed, paper-bound booklet sponsored b 
Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity and edited by Dr. M. 
Herbert Freeman. It contains the subject index of 
business education articles compiled from a selected 
list of periodicals and yearbooks published during the 
year 1947. Price $1.00. Order from The Business 
, Education World, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


Facts You Should Know about Our Business 
System ...and You. 1947. A 15-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet designed to help individuals under- 
stand our business system. It is one of the series of 
booklets published by the Better Business Bureau. The 
following questions Concerning our business system are 
answered in this booklet: ‘‘What Do You Want?” 
“What Do You Get?” “Who Benefits?” “Who Owns 
Our System?” “How Does Our System Work?” Price 
5 cents. Order from your nearest Better Business 
Bureau. 


A Layout for a Business Department. 1948. 
By Mildred S. Klaus. Published by Alpha Tau chapter 
of Pi Omega Pi. A 20-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet designed as a guide for the administrator or 
teacher charged with the responsibility of planning the 
layout of the school business department. Planning and 
equipment of individual rooms is discussed in detail 
and illustrated. (It contains part of the material 
incorporated in the article that appeared in the Septem- 
ber, 1947, issue of Tue Batance Sueet by Miss 
Klaus.) Single copies 50 cents. Order from Margaret 
Emme, 2185 Hancock Street, Los Angeles 31, California. 


Criteria for Sound Research in Business 
Education. February, 1948. A 27-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet. It contains the sixth annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon lecture delivered by Dr. Carter V. 
Good, dean, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The topics included are as follows: 
“*Criteria for Selection of the Problem,” ““The Working 
Hypothesis,” ‘‘Gathering and Interpreting Historical 
Evidence,” “The Case-Study Method,” “Genetic or 
Developmental Research,” “The Social Obligations of 
Science.” Price 50 cents. Order from South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Dallas. 


Negro Business and Business Education. 
1947. By Joseph A. Pierce. A 338-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book that contains the study and research 
carried out under the general supervision of Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Georgia. The study is divided into 
two major sections. The first part examines the back- 
ground, present status, and probable future of business 
enterprises owned and operated by Negroes. The 
second part deals with the current status and problems 
of business education in Negro colleges and universities. 
Price $4.00. Order from Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
83rd Street, New. York 16, New York. 


The Effectiveness of Teaching Business 
Arithmetic as a Separate Subject and as an 
Integrated Part of Junior Business Training. 
1947. By Dr. William M. Polishook. A 92-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet that contains the disser- 
tation of Dr. Polishook’s which received the 1945 Delta 
Pi Epsilon research award. The dissertation is divided 
into the following six chapters: “The Problem,” 
“Related Studies,” “Constructing the Preliminary 
Form of the Test,” “Constructing the Final Form of 
the Test,” “Comparative Results of Tests,” “Summary, 
Conclusions, and Recommendations.” Inquiries 
should be addressed to Robert A. Lowry, Department 
of Business Education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


The Expanding Role of Education. 1948. A 
484-page, printed, cloth-bound book. The twenty- 
sixth yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The thirteen chapters in the book 
are as follows: ‘“‘Presentday America,” “Educational 
Opportunities for Young Children,” “Extension and 
Enrichment of Education for Adolescents,” “‘ Extension 
and Enrichment of Education for Adults,” “Education 
for Exceptional Children,” “Services to Increase 
Physical, Mental, and Social Fitness,” “Utilization of 
the Experience of Work in the Learning Process,” 
‘Creating Good Will Thru Education,” “Multisensory 
Aids te Learning,” “Personnel for an Adequate Pro- 
gram,” “Suitable Plant and Equipment,” “Adequate 
Financial Support,” “‘Schools and Social Pressures.” 
Price $3.00. Order from American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 








New Chapters of Alpha lota Sorority 


Alpha Iota sorority for business girls has 
installed ten new chapters since last Nov- 
ember. The following are the ten latest 
chapters to be installed: Zeta Psi, Parks 
School of Business, Denver, Colorado; Zeta 
Omega, Grau Business College, Long Beach, 
California; Eta Alpha, Lamson Business 
College, Phoenix, Arizona; Eta Beta, Weber 
College, Ogden, Utah; Eta Gamma, Ports- 
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mouth Interstate Business College, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; Eta Delta, Browning Com- 
mercial School, Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
Eta Epsilon, Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Eta Zeta, Oberlin School of 
Commerce, Oberlin, Ohio; Alpha Omega 
(reorganized), Strayer College, Washington, 
D. C.; Delta Mu (reorganized), Heald Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California. 
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‘PEED ...CONTROL... 
nd PRODUCTION 


Fifth Edition 


The scientific pattern in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Fifth Edition, involves alternate drives for speed, accuracy, 
and production. When driving for speed, accuracy is sec- 
ondary. When driving for accuracy and control, speed is 
maintained at a reasonable level, but it is secondary in 
importance. As new levels of speed and control are 
reached, this skill is applied on continuity and production 
writing. 


20% CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford 





neal In this new fifth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, the old tried and tested methods are 
sory blended with new tried and tested methods. 


Pro- 
raed Old methods have to yield to new methods when new methods are proved to be better. Old methods 


ures. are not discarded just because they are old. In this new fifth edition, the plan is similar to that of 

re the fourth edition. Some materials have been dropped and some new materials have been added. 
The daily lesson plan has been modified and simplified. Some of the old techniques that have been 
retained have been improved. Improved keyboard introduction is used to improve speed and 
accuracy in the early lessons. The simplified lesson plans are organized so that every minute 
counts for maximum progress. The student starts typing immediately on the more frequently used 
words and types complete sentences in the second lesson. Complete letters of a personal and semi- 
business nature are introduced in Lesson 21. Plenty of production typing is included and, in the 
advanced parts, there is related office production with office procedures and techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Two Faults 


“You'd be a good dancer except for two things.” 
““What’re they?” 
“Your feet!” 
eee 
Knowledge Is Power 


“Where is Cleveland?” asked the teacher. 
“‘Cleveland’s in New York today,” declared a small 
boy, “and Bob Feller’s pitching.” 


eee 
Dark Shadows 


Mother: “Sammy, there were two pieces of pie in 
the pantry this morning, and now there is only one. 
How did that happen?” 

Sammy: “I guess because it was so dark in there 
that I didn’t see the other piece.” 


«€ & = 
Same Difference 


Bessie: “‘Would you marry a man for his money?” 

Tessie: “Not exactly. But I’d want my husband to 
have a lovely disposition; and if he didn’t have money, 
he’d very likely be worried and ill natured.” 


= * e 
Unique Pose 


Critic: “It strikes me as being an impressive statue, 
yet isn’t that rather an odd posture for a general to 
assume?” 

Sculptor: “‘ Well, it isn’t my fault. You see, I had the 
work half completed when the committee decided they 
couldn’t afford a horse for the general.” 

ee ee 


Any Way at All 


Drunk (to splendidly uniformed bystander): “Shay, 
call me a cab, will ya?” 

Splendidly Uniformed Bystander: “My good man, 
I am not the doorman. I am a naval officer.” 

Drunk: “Aw right, then call me a boat, I gotta get 
home.” ae 


Time 


With a stormy look on his face, the master of the 
household waylaid the servant in the kitchen. “Look 
here,” he began angrily. “How dare you tell my wife 
what time I came home this morning, after I told you 
not to?” 

The Irish girl eyed him steadily. “Sure, an’ Oi 
didn’t,” she replied calmly. “She no me what toime 
ye came in an’ Oi only told her that Oi was too busy 
getting the breakfast ready to look at the clock.” 

eee 


Stay Happy 
The belligerent husband demanded: “I want to 
know once and for all who is the boss in this house.” 


His wife replied: ‘You'll be much happier if you 
don’t try to find out.” 
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Highway Robbery 
Jim: “My wife has just run away with a man in 
my car!” 
Dick: “Great scott, man! Not your new car!” 
eee 


That’s Not Advice 


Smith’s legal expenses had been running high, so 
when he met his lawyer on the street, he said: “Nice 
day, isn’t it? Remember, I’m not asking you, I'm 
telling you.” 

eee 
Alibi 

Lawyer: “What’s the idea of painting your car red 
on one side and blue on the other?” 

Client: “It’s a great idea. You should hear the 
witnesses contradicting themselves.” 

ee ee 


Hard To Tell 


A doctor attended an old lady who had caught a 
severe cold. 


“Did your teeth chatter when you felt the chill 
coming over you?” 
“T don’t know, doctor, they were lying on the table.” 
e ee 
Beautiful But Dumb 
An irate husband, disgusted over his wife’s actions, 
addressed her reproachfully: 


“Believe me, I certainly would give a lot to know 
why God made you women so beautiful and yet so 
awfully dumb.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, my dear,” answered the wife. 
“God made women beautiful so you men would love 
us, and He made us dumb so we could love you men.” 


eee 
English Usage 
A young man just out of college got a job in a large 
office. During the lunch hour he read a notice on the 
bulletin board. He sniffed and said to another employee: 
“Tt is pretty hard to take instructions from a man who 


knows no better than to end a sentence with a preposi- 
tion.” 


The remark came to the ears of the vice-president 
who had written the notice. 


The next day the bulletin board carried this notice: 
“There is in this organization a certain amount of 
insubordination up with which I will not put.” 


* eo . 
Canals, Too! 


During a history lesson the teacher asked one of her 
students: “Tommy, what are the Phoenicians noted 
for?” 


Tommy: “Thats easy—blinds!”’ 
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GEVERAL BUSINESS 


5th Edition—By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for a course for all students 
as well as for an introductory course for business students. 
It develops an understanding of business environment, business 
services, business functions, and business procedures. Since 
business is probably the most important social and economic 
force in our lives, this course has a particularly important 
place in the program of every student. 


In this course the student will get some important consumer 
training. He also gets some applied training in arithmetic 
through the problems with each lesson. Besides these problems 
there are projects, questions, and vocabulary studies. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


April, 1948 


CONTENTS OF COURSE 


Unit I. 


Unit II. 


Unit III. 


Unit IV. 


Unit V. 


Unit VI. 


’ y Unit VII. 


‘Unit VIII. 


Unit IX. 


Unit X. 


Unit XI. 


Our Business 
Environment 


Our Money and 
Banking Services 


Planning the 
Use of Our Money 


Spending Money 
Wisely 
Sharing Economic 


Risks 


Accumulating 
Savings 


Travel 


Using Our Com- 
munication Services 


Our Means of Ship- 
ping Goods 

Keeping and Finding 
Useful Information 
Business Activities 


and Our General 
Welfare 























POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, with B.S. in commercial education, 
desires teaching position for summer. Has had business 
a and 7 years’ teaching experience. Address 

o.1 


Woman teacher, with B.C.S., B.S., and M.A. degrees, 
desires position for 1948-49. Now head of Department of 
Secretarial Studies in leading girls’ junior college. Good 
senior or junior college preferred. Address, No. 155. 


Lady, with 12 years’ teaching experience in commer- 
cial subjects, desires position in — school teaching 
Gregg shorthand, typing, English, and allied subjects. 
Can also teach elementary bookkeeping and business 
mathematics. Prefers Ohio or bordering states. Available 
September 1. Address, No. 156. 


Woman college instructor, with M.A. degree, desires 
position in either junior or senior college for 1948. Is 
experienced in teaching basic communications, business 
machines, accounting, Gregg shorthand, pewriting, 
and techniques of teaching. Has had practical experience 
as office secretary, bookkeeper, and college registrar. 
Available June 1. Address, No. 157. 


Young lady, with 2 college degrees, majoring in 
secretarial education and 7 years’ experience teaching in 
private and public schools, desires summer position. 
Address, No. 158. 


Young married veteran, graduating from college this 
June, desires teaching position on a secondary-school 
level. Qualified to teach, direct, and supervise bookkeep- 
ing, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and other allied 
subjects. Prefers location within-90 miles of Springfield, 
Massachusetts; however, any reasonable offer will be 
considered. Address, No. 159. 


Midwest high school principal and commerce teacher, 
with Master’s degree in education, desires summer posi- 
tion as instructor of commerce or education. Has broad 
—— and hag had extensive experience. Address, 

‘o. 160. 


Lady teacher, with Master’s degree in commerce and 
14 years’ experience teaching Gregg shorthand and typ- 
ing, desires summer position in college or business 
school. Can also teach Thomas shorthand. Good per- 
sonality. Excellent references. Address, No. 161. 


Young lady teacher of Gregg shorthand, typing, and 
allied subjects, with A.B. degree from well-known busi- 
ness college, desires position in business school or college 
for summer or permanent position. Has office experi- 
ence as well as teaching experience. Address, No. 162. 


Young lady, with B.E. degree and 8 years’ teaching 
experience in public, private, and night schools, desires 
position in Detroit or immediate vicinity. Capable of 
teaching any of the business subjects, but prefers the 
secretarial. Has had practical business experience and is 
head of commerce department. Address, No. 163. 


Man, with college degrees and years of teaching 
experience in public high schools and business schools, 
desires teaching sition in business school or junior 
college. Has had public accounting experience and is 
well qualified to teach higher accounting, auditing, 
income tax, and all subjects affiliated with accounting. 
Illinois or Indiana preferred. Address, No. 164. 


Young male advanced accounting instructor desires 
position. Can teach all phases of accounting, mathe- 
matics of accounting, income tax, office practice, and 
allied commercial subjects. Has had 12 years’ diversified 
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private and public accounting teaching and Army 
administrative experience. Is successful in teaching as 
well as with student affairs and solicitation. Capable 
of heading strong accounting department or managin 
school. Desires opportunity to acquire interest in school. 
Address, No. 165. 


Man, 40, with 19 years’ experience, desires accounting 
position with business college in city of 200,000 or less. 
Prefers East or Southeast. Specialties are mathematics 
and all branches of accounting. Has B.S. degree plus 
several hours on Master’s. Available any time after May 
1. Address, No. 166. 


Woman, with B. A. degree, desires teaching position in 
southern or western states. Has had experience in teach- 
ing Gregg shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, business 
English, commercial law, and comptometry in high 
school and secretarial schools for 10 years. For 5 years 
was assistant director and instructor in a leading secre- 
tarial school in Southwest. Address, No. 184. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Two women teachers for secretarial de- 
partment of business college founded in 1903. One to 
work from 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. and the other to work 
from 1:00 p.m.to 6 :00 p.m. Twenty-five hours weekly. 
Subjects to be taught: Typewriting, shorthand, English, 
spelling, speech, vocabulary, secretarial science, filing, 
mathematics, penmanship, Comptometry, Ediphone, 
and rsonality development. Salary depends upon 
qualifications. Address, No. 167. 


WANTED Male teacher for accounting and allied 
subjects by long-established business school. Vacancy 
to filled immediately. Address, Spencer Business 
College, P. O. Box 1136, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


WANTED: An experienced schoolman by business 
school in Middle West by May 1. One who can act in the 
capacity of administrator and teacher. Must be able to 
teach advanced accounting. salary. Excellent 
working conditions. Address, No. 168. 


WANTED: A male teacher between 30 and 40 who is 
qualified in accounting and related subjects. Person 
should also be able to teach Gregg shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, English, and arithmetic in the secretarial field. 
Must have B.A. degree. Salary commensurate with 
ability. Address, No. 169. 


WANTED: Male or female teacher for progressive 
business school in eastern Pennsylvanian city of over 
100,000. Must teach accounting and business admini- 
stration subjects. Must be a good disciplinarian. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Send full details with 
recent photograph in first letter. Position open in Sep- 
tember. Address, No. 170. 


WANTED: Man to teach higher accounting and take 
charge of accounting department in business school 
= 25 years in southern California. Address, 

0. 


A leading business school located in a west central 
state wants an experienced shorthand and English 
teacher for June or September classes. Address, No. 172. 


WANTED: Instructor of accounting and allied sub- 
jects for fall term. ga | young man. Good salary 
and rapid advancement. Address, No. 179. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy all or part interest in business 
college by young veteran. Capable of managing, solicit- 
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ing, and heading accounting department. If part interest 
is offered, would desire option to purchase controlling 
interest within due course. Address, No. 173. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A complete, Scones commercial 
school doing an excellent business and enjoying a large 
field with practically no competition. Is a member of 
National Council and Southwestern Commercial Schools 
Association and is accredited. Has high standing and 
rating in community. Is free of debt and is worth- 
while investment for progressive person who is interested. 
Owner’s health is the only reason for sale at this time. 
Address, No. 174. 





FOR SALE: Private business school, established in 
1926 in good city in Oregon. Approved for veterans’ train- 
ing. Fully equip - Can be handled by 2 persons. 
Rental $85 a month including small apartment. Selling 
price of school $5,000 or $5,500 including apartment 
furniture. Address, No. 175. 





FOR SALE: Business school located in North Caro- 
lina. Excellent reputation. Population 60,000. Sur- 
rounded by hundreds of high schools within a radius of 
60 miles. Splendid equipment. Reason for selling: 
other interests. Address No. 176. 


FOR SALE: Long-established, successful, profitable 
business college located in Chicago. Complete modern 
equipment. Excellent reputation. G.I. approved. Four 
day-school and six evening-school teachers. For sale 
because owner’s attention is required by other interests. 
Price less than 1 year’s tuition income or 3 years’ net 
profit. Address, No. 177. 








FOR SALE: Two-teacher school founded in 1915. 
Located in the Middle West in growing city of 30,000. No 
other business school within 35 miles. Will sell for value 
of inventory. Address, No. 178. 





FOR SALE: Controlling interest in approved school 
in New York State. Fine territory. trong medical 
secretarial course. Good building location. Good equip- 
ment. Strong faculty. Approved for G.I. training. 
School was established in 1886 and has fine history. 
Owner’s health necessitates selling. Address, No. 180. 





FOR SALE: Old-established school in northern 
Pennsylvania. State approved. G.I. training approval. 
Excellent territory. Ideal setup for husband and wife 
with one extra teacher. School has been in continuous 
operation since 1902. Address, No. 181. 





FOR SALE: Well-known business school located in 
north central United States. Owned and operated by 
same two men for the past 30 years. Both are willing to 
retire. Complete modern equipment. Excellent location. 
Favorable lease. School enjoys an excellent reputation 
and credit standing in its field. Approved forG.I. training 
and both Federal and state rehabilitation. Priced at 
approximately 1947 net income. Address, No. 182. 





FOR SALE: One of the best-known business schools 
in all of America. Current annual tuition receipts almost 
a half-million dollars. School located in large city. 
Owners desire to retire for health reasons. Present at- 
tendance at capacity. Approved for veterans. Outstand- 
ing reputation. Address, No. 183. 








The Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity met 
in the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, on Saturday, March 13. Dr. Walter 
A. Nelson, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York City, presided over the meeting. 

The Accounting and Commercial Law 
Teachers’ Association held one session 
under the presidency of Isadore J. Feuer, 
Bryant High School, New York City, with 
the following talks and demonstrations: 
“Controlling Accounts” (a _filmstrip)— 
Michael S. Forest, William Howard Taft 
High School, New York City; “Selection of 
Students for Remedial Arithmetic”—Harry 
Kavee, Christopher Columbus High School, 
New York City; “Reasonable Standards of 
Achievement in Remedial Arithmetic”— 
Meyer Waks, Lafayette High School, New 
York City; “Practical Methods of Teaching 
Remedial Arithmetic”—Mark Barth, prin- 
cipal, Public School 36, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Madeline F. Harris, Bryant High 
School, New York City, presided over the 
meeting of the Pitman Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association meeting. At this meeting 
William B. Nichols, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, discussed the 
teaching of Pitman shorthand. He was 
followed by a panel discussion composed of 
the following members: Sister Miriam 
Joseph, Bishop McDonnell High School, 
New York City; Nathan Balter, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, New York City; Simon 
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New York City Meeting 


Duchan, Central Commercial High School, 
New York City. Mrs. Emma K. Felter, 
Walton High School, New York City, dis- 
cussed “Clerical Practice,” and Mrs Edward 
C. Chickering, Jamaica High School, New 
York City, gave a teaching demonstration. 
The discussion was led by Abraham Carr, 
Andrew Jackson High School, New York. 

Mrs. Bertha E. Travers, Garfield High 
School, Garfield, New Jersey, presided over 
the meeting of the Gregg Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association. At this meeting Marie M. 
Stewart, Stonington High School, Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut, discussed “The English 
Angle in Shorthand Transcription.”” There 
was then a demonstration of the ancient 
method of teaching typewriting by Frank 
Donnelley, Gregg Publishing Company, and 
the modern method. by Sister Mary Enda, 
Cathedral High School, New York City. 

Mildred Allison, Monroe School of Busi- 
ness, Bronx, presided over the session of the 
Private Schools Association. Robert E. 
Slaughter, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
gave the introductory talk, followed by a 
demonstration of recording machines and a 
typewriting demonstration by George Hess- 
field of Underwood Corporation. Dr. George 
Bennett of Psychological Corporation spoke 
on ““Testing Aptitudes and Achievements in 
Stenography” and Joseph J. Kelly of the 
Veterans Administration discussed “The 
School’s Responsibility in the Placement of 
Veterans.” 
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The Los Angeles, California, city ‘school 
district has issued a report on a study of the 
vocational and practical arts program. The 
purposes of this study were to determine the 
present status of the vocational and practical 
arts program and to formulate suggestions 
and recommendations for the modification 
or enlargement of the vocational offerings 
in the city schools. 

Various committees were appointed to 
study the different phases of the vocational 
and practical arts program. The following 
recommendations were made after a study 
was made of the expressed wishes of the 
parents of 1,217 students relative to the kind 
of education they want for their children: 


1. Because of the seemingly unrealistic attitude 
expressed by patents in favor of academic 
courses and preparation for college and their 
failure to appreciate the advantages offered in 
the practical arts program in senior and junior 
high schools, it is recommended that a program 
of parent education be planned: 

a. To acquaint parents with the broad purposes 
of secondary education which are by no 
means limited to subject fields and prepara- 
tion for college. 

b. To give parents an understanding of counsel- 
ing and its significance in relation to the lives 
of boys and girls who must plan life careers. 

2. In order to provide parents and students with 
the type of education they desire as expressed in 
their answers to the questions directed to them, 
the school must be ready: 

a. To step up the vocational and educational 
counseling program including individual test- 
ing for aptitudes which heretofore has been 
limited. 

b. To provide college preparatory training 
though in reality only a small percentage of 
high school graduates continue on to college. 


Some of the recommendations for the 
improvement of the program of business 
education are as follows: 


1. There should be developed as a part of the junior 
high school program an elective or a required 
course of at least one semester in length of a 
general business information nature. Such a 
guidance program in the junior high school 
would have definite implication in the senior 
high school program. Students would then enter 
the field of business education with certain 
definite backgrounds, knowledges, and apprecia- 
tions of the work and with an over-all picture of 
vocational choices, including the field of business. 


2. The position of department head should be re- 
established in our schools. The department head 
should be given an additional income or salary 
for the additional work he has to perform. He 
should be freed from some classroom teaching 
time in order that he may carry out the duties 
incumbent in that position. 


8. A research or guidance section or division should 
be re-established and staffed with sufficient 
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personnel so that the teachers of business edu- 
cation might be informed of the employment 
opportunities in this community. 


4. The importance of over-all supervision of the 
program of business education should be recog- 
nized. The assistant superintendent in charge 
of vocational education should be the one 
——s responsible for the total program of 

usiness education as a phase of vocational edu- 
cation in junior high school through and includ- 
ing the junior college. 


5. Greater recognition should be given to the 
importance of a good public relations program. 
Club membership should be available for those 
individuals who have to work closely with busi- 
ness and industrial leaders. When luncheon 
meetings are called, at which time educational 
leaders are invited, the businessman is able to 
charge the expense to the company account. 
It is not only good business, but it is a social 
courtesy for the supervisor to return the compli- 
ment. This return of compliment calls for the 
supervisor to pay for the luncheon program out 
of his own at om This is a highly unsatisfactory 
condition. 


















Practically without exception the survey 
committees recommend a more realistic pro- 
gram of vocational guidance for the Los 
Angeles city schools. ‘The recommendations 
covering various phases of vocational guid- 
ance include the demand for: 











1. An adequate vocational guidance program which 
begins earlier and continues through each suc- 
ceeding level. 


. More attention to relationships among selection 
of majors, student goals, and occupational 
opportunities. 


3. Evaluation and revision of curriculums by means 
of continuous follow-up studies of graduates. 


4. A stepping up of the vocational guidance pro- 
gram to include testing for aptitudes. 


5. A program of parent education to inform them 
of vocational education opportunities and to 
give them an understanding of the significance 
of vocational counseling. 

6. Expert guidance to counselors who will, in turn, 
guide students to choice of occupations in which 
there is reasonable expectation of placement and 
success. 

7. Counselors with practical occupational back- 
grounds. 

8. Continuation and expansion of summer work- 
shop for counselors. 

9. Research bureaus to collect and disseminate 
information about changing occupational pat- 
terns. 

10. Advisory committees for all vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

11. Provision of adequate time and personnel for a 
complete vocational counseling program in the 
schools. 

12. Responsibility of the supervisory staff to make 
a special effort to bring to the attention of princi- 
pals and counselors new materials relating to 
vocational adjustment. 
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